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The American people have always had an interest in the quality of , \ 
education provided for their children and youth. During the past' decade, ' 
however, conpern about educational quality has markedly 'increas^ and set in • 
m6tiori a movement tp require competency testing of teachers. As indicated by 
J.T. Sandefur in his contribution to this monograph, a number .of .^states' have 
already acted on this matter'; others are exploring the a;Lternabives. 

Recognizing the significance o-f this movement, particularly as 'it a"ffects 
schools, colleges, and- departments of education, the American Association of 
Co]Lleges. for Teacher Education, in qooperation with the Kentucky Association 
of Colleges -for Teacher Edu'catioft, drambling University, the University of , 
Kentucky, and Western Kentucky University, sponsored a national conference, on 
competency testing November .16-18,. 198O, in' Lexington, Kentucky. .The -purposes 
of this conference were to .become better acquainted with developments among 
the states,' to explore the implications of competency testing of teacfters for 
-colleges and universities that prepare teacher^,, to understand more fully what 
quality in teacher . education means, and to consider where to go from here. 

The ERI.C Clearinghouse on Teacher Education was pleased to assume ' 
responsibility for collecffing, editing, and publishing the conference ' . 
presentations, in this monograph. We believe that this publication is not only 
timely, but also. a significant addition to the literature on this) topic; - 
The Ciea'ringhouse wishes to "acknowledge with appreciation thfe 

^ contributions of all the authors who graciously allowed us to publish these ' 
papers.^" Special acknowledgment is due Sharon G. Boardman, Clearinghouse 
eda.tor, and Michae^. J. Butler, a^sociate*»director, for their work' in seeing 
the manuscripts thrdugh to publicatiqn. Alsd, this document would not have 
been possible without the support of Floyd Waterman and the Center for Urban 
Education, University of Nebraska at Onpaha. 

§RIQ, the Educational Resources Informatfon penter, is a nationwide v 
information storage and retrieval?, system of the National Institute of 
Education. EUlC collects, abstracts, indexes, and produces educational " 
literature through a system of sixteen specialized clearinghouses. Much of 
t^lts material is .unavailable from any, other 'source. , The literature -includes ' 

^Journal articles, project descriptions, instructional jnaterfal, conference 
papers, and man^ other kinds of material. 

Readers kre encouraged^ to comment on this monograph and to submit related 
documents for possible inclusion in the' ERIC "system. For more complete 
information, contact the Senior .Information Analyst, ERIC Clearinghouse on " 
Teacher Education, One Dupont Circle,' Suite 610, WashiQgton, DC 20036: or call 
202-293-2150. . ■ • 



KARL MASSANARI 

Director, ERIC 
^ « Clearinghouse on Teacher 
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QUAHTY TEa6hEB EDUCATION: • ' * 

- A CONTEXT FOR COMPETENCY ASSESSMENT 

^^by George Denemark and Elizabeth Nelli 

^ The comp.etence o^f. those who teach in America's elementary and secondary 
schbols is of vital importance to,. the .public, to the teaching professidn, and- 
particularly to those engaged in preparing teachers. . Frequent articles in 
newspapers and popular magazines of national circulation 'indicate, growing t 
, concern about competence. The scope of national interest' in competency 
assessment of teachers is documented further in the next chapter about state 
legislative action. • 

Even teacher organizations, traditionally .'wary of competdnfey testing, -are 
beginning, to endorse testing^as a means of quality control in schools and in 
the teaching profession. American Federation 6f Teachers President Albert 
Shanker remarked t'hat although th? teachep testing debate will continue for 
some time, "Why not begin now to ensure at least mii?imam qualifications in 
subject mat;ter and methodology through universal entry tests? It would be a 
far better thing for public confidence—and,, for teacher ^morale— to start out 
right than complain later. . .about teachers' "qualifications" (1980, p. 2). 
National Education Associa^;ion Executive Director >erry Herndon observed that 
a certificate to teach ought to\be, but is not necessarily, a seal of • 
competence ^to teach (1980, p. Hf NEA Readership interest in the topic is 
evidenced further by the, current \Pro^iles in Exceli>nce" project and by its 
exploration with the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
into the requisite knowledge and skXlls for granting initial certification. 

Support among the teacher edueabion community for the competency 
assessment movefceht was apparent at the 1980 AACTE annual meeting in Dallas.' 
There, the membership approved a resolution calling for assessment of "basic ' 
skills for entry and continuance in teacher education programs, and assessment 
of prpfessional skills as an exit requirement. They also approved a related 
resolution: - that completion of a teacher education prog:ram should lead to 
initial certification with further certification dependent on cooperat^ive 
■evaluation of performance .on the job. 

As Howsam obs'erv'ed, the most critical determinants of quality in 
education are the schools and the teaching profession, and schools cannot 
imppoye their effectiveness "except as teacher education is upgraaed and -the 
capacity of teachers to perform with' professional proficiency is achieved" , 
f1979^ p.'-l). With little disagreement about the importanqe of teacher 
pompetence, why delay the. search for a me^n? of assessing the competence of 
those seeking to enter the teaching profession? Why delay when a sense of 
urgency about the problem may create pressure for legislative solutions with 
no participation by educators? 



' ■ J . ' " ■ 

V " Competency assessment is not simply a matter of evaluating basic skills 
before admitting sWdertts to teacher preparation** programs. Nor is it just 

i measures of subject matter knowledge or pedagogical skills before candidates 
are re'bomratended for certification. Ttiese are important components of *the 
total evaluation process, but competent teaching is more than ability in basic 

/skills, more than facility with pedagogical skills-, and more than familiarity 
with, subject matter.. Teaching is a ccOTplex, demanding task, of knowing, doing, 
and being (see figure 1). Such a prismatic view of teaching' require^ a 
multidimensi^Dnal approach to teacher assessment, an approach that supports^ the 
use of paper and pencil measures when appropriate, but requires, as well, more 
compi'ex measures of performance. 
, This multidimensional, assessment emphasizes entrj/^, exit, and initial 

certification measures--all of which are important to a teacher education 
program. For example, 5ome qualities of character and personality judged 
important for effective role modelSfjig are established before, professional 

.study, and are unlikely to be influenced significantly, given the limited 
resources available for professional preparation, "Multidimensional" also 
suggests that competency ^bsessment is an ongoing process not oftly during t^hfe 

' college or* university preparation program, but also throughout tUe teaching 
careers of teachers and* teacher educators, Wls^essm^nt for initial 
certification or licensing is,, impprtant , but it is only. a part '^of the process 
for securing quality. ' * ' . 

However, good -teacher education may be. it alone will not suffice to bring 
about quality education for children and youth. Conditions supporting ^ 
effective teaching and learning must exist in the schools and communities 
Where teachers work. ^Further*, rewacds established by society must be 
commensurate with higher lefeis of professional preparation and performance. 

Fina;^, the dualisms of which John Dewey warned many years ago remain 
threats to responsible decisions regarding competency assessment <J1 beginning 
teachers. The. artificial 'separations' between content and" method, theory and 
practice, campus, and fi^d,. regular education and special education, jt 
professional studies and liberal studies, and so on cannot be allowecLto ; 
distort the'.de^gn of a comprehensive, multidimensional 'Approach to cbmpetency 
assessment; ^ ^ * " ' • 

Within this context, the following * questions need ,answers: What do 
teachers need to know and be able to do to be certified or licensed to begin 
teaching? 'At what ievels of proficiency, in knowledge and skills should new ' 
teachers, be expected to operate? To answer these questions, the interaction 
between teacher preparation programs- and assessment far certification needs to 
be recognized* Both preparation programs , and assessment procedures should 
demonstnatife responsiveness to standards established by the teaching 
profession, and both must reflect the public/ s. concern for quality in schobls ' 
and' classrooms. 
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"* basic skills ~ ' . - " 

pedagogicat skills 

/ 

* familiarity with subject matter / 



TEACHING is . , ' . • ' - ^ 

* a complex' profession that must be viewed through , OfV" 
a prism of KNOWING, DOING, and BEING - vO 
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THIS P^CEPTION OF TEACHING SUGGESTS THE IMPORTANCE OF: ^ 
■ * assessnients for program entry, exit and certifteation 

* assessment as an onrgoing, career-long process - ' 

* supportive conditions in scTiooI and society 

* avoiding panaceas and/alse dualisms { 

* an interactive relationship between teacher education 
and assessment for certification 

AND FOR CERT ll^l^CA^S ^^^^'^'^'^S FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 'PROGRAMS 

* What do teachers need to know and be able to do 
to begin the practice of teaching? 

• 1^ 

* At what level of proficiency? v 



FIGURE 'l.—A Multidimensional Approach to Teacher*' Education. 



Quality^ Indicators of Initial Teacher Preparation Programs 



1. Quality teacher preparation programs establish clear goals that reflect 
both reality and aspiration . " - ' 

A decide ago Haberman identified as the most critical but negle'cted 
element^ in teacher preparation program development "the- establishment of • 
priorities regarding what teachers- should be taught to do" (1971, p. 112). 
AlthoughHhe setting of priorities is still neglected, sopie ^evidence suggests^ 
that teacher educators are discussing what teachers need to know, be able to ^ 
do, and be. In setting goals", it is essential that they both define ideal 
performance and clarify what can be expected realistically of beginning 
teachers. McDonald (1978) observed that a preparation program could choose 
one of three logical goals for its trainees.*' competence to survive in the - 
first year of teaching, moderate, effectiveness, or high effectiveness. He 
held that the latten goal.l& unrealistic, and* suggested striving. for the 
second goal of graduating candidates with the likelihood of being at least 
modemtely effective teachers with competence to survive the first year of 
teaching. ' 

Acceptance ot realistic goals for the beginning teacher does not mean 
neglecting the ideal. Teacher- education must prepare teach.ers for contact 
with reality while it helps them to, conceive what can be.* As John Dewey 
reminded, the interaction between'^the ideal and the real serves not only to 
keep aspirations in scale with reality, but also to modify existing conditions 
to improve reality. ^ * 

Goals must extend beyond single institutional or individual faculty 
prerogatives. As Gage and'Winne (1975) maintained, individual programs should 
not deteritfine educational ob4^ctives; rather, programs should respond* to' 
objectives. Goals for all quality te^chjsr preparation programs, regardless of 
the training institution, must reflect r^lity and aspiration by providing to 
teacher candidates the ktiowledge and skills to. survive in schools as tWey are 
and the professional wisdom and dedication" to help "kCIiobls become more nearly 
what one would wish them to be. ' > 

Goals determine both the character and the evaluation of» a program, the 
preparing. instJHiution must "describe ^the skills, knowledge, and attitudes bf 
the highly ef^ective^and moderately effective teachers. These descriptions 
become the substance of the educational program, and it is in terms of , { 
measuring si^hese levels of skill, knowledge, and attitude that evaluation is 
conducted" (McDonald 1978, p. tO). Each new teacher is measured on his or' her 
ability to perforni the essentials of teaching at a level safe for the 
students — safe in the sense of supporting healthy educational development 
( HQwsajn ef al^ 1976, p. 81). * ^ ♦ . , 

A prerequisite for establishing lucid goals and using-these to assess a 
safe level of competence in teacher'>candidates is faculty competence*. 
Instructipnal jstaff must have mastered and be capable of modeling the 
knowledge and performance skills they seek to engender in their students. * 
Indeed, 'if program g6als are to be functional guides to preparatory 
experiences rather than empty'^^exercises* devoid' of substance, faculty must" 
exemplify what they espouse. * ^ - 



2. Quality teacher preparation programs provide trainees with a broad ' 
repertoire of professional knowledge and skill . * 

One shared objective for all teacher ecfucati'on programs is the> proviision^ 
of a broad Repertoire of alternative behaviors for' teachers.' Field studies of 
aix basic approaches in, teaching— traditional didactic, open schbol format, 
behavioral learning techniques, consultation techniques, therapeutic 

- counseling intervei>tion, and mastery learning—led to. the conclusion that no' 
single approach works best with all children^Barclay 1980).' Goodlad (1979) 
pointed out^that successful teachers orchestrate an array of complex factors 
in an interactive system. As there is no one' model student, so tpo there is 
no one model teacher, no single idealized teaching form whose pattern "of 
skills and understandings can be reproduced in all others. -However, rejection 
of 'the single models concept does not mean, that there are neither 'essential 
common expectations nor common areas competence. Although effective 
teaching must not be equated with mastery of a "few general approaches to • 

, teaching, as Brophy (1976) warned, it is necessary for training programs to 
include the essential components" of the professional culture. These are the 

^ professional behaviors" that effective teachers exhibit at a competent level. 
For example, if all teachers are to be competent in assessing needs and 
adapting instructign to individual students, then' 'preparation programs should 

.develop a broad-ranging set of understandings and skills that support such 
diagnosis and adaptation. Similarly, assessment programs for initial feacher 
certification must logically seek evidence of the new teachef's familiarity 
vttth such 3 professional repertoire. ■ ' , " 

i. . , 

-* I . ■ 

3;. Cjualitj^ teacher r education is a contintfttm of Initial preparation . ■ 
■ -inservice education, and continuing* professional development . 

' 11 f"^ universities,, school systems, and tocher orgknizfetions must 

collaborate .to design and carry out "a comprehensive system of, teacher ' 
education wl^h properly delineated responsibilities fpr prese*»vice 
preparation, inservice education,' and for continuing professional cievelopihent" 
(Denemark ^d Nutter 1980, pp. 29-3P). Preservice or initial preparation ^ 
programs '.have yet to accept the goal of developing profess'ional comjietencies 
in teacher candidates to a safe lev^l of practice. As a result, inservice 
education is diverted from its proper rol.e of hglpin£- teachers with the 
specific needs 6f the employing -school system tb the role of remedying 
deficiencies not covered in the initial preparation. ~ ' 

Inservice education is also distinct from continuing professional 
development. The Commission on Education for the Profession of Teacliing ^ ' 
(Howsam et al. 1976, p. 102) pro1?osed as appropriate for inservice education 
the policies and practices-urtique* to a particular school system, such as 
methods of recordkeeping^, the system's reading program, the scope of the "fettal 
school curriculum, resources and provisions for handling-^&rious learning 
disabilities,^ and supervisory roles anil procedures. -Smith and Orlosky (1975) 
contrasted these areas with continuing , professional development, which' is- 
determioed not by „ the deficienciies of the initial preparation or by the J 
requirements of a school system, but by the interests of each individual in ^ 
personal and professional growth and career advancement. ~ 

- Although initial teacher preparation, inservice educatioiv, and continuing 
professional development all. contribute to the career-long professional " 
education of a teacher an)j should be seen as integral parts of a whole, it is 



important to understand, provide for, and not confuse the unique function of 
each. For example, recent declining enrollments and decreased budgets have 
pressured some institutions to approve fgr graduate credits a collection of 
situation-specific 'teaching experiences that are more appropriately inservice 
education. When educators confuse the functions of the three components, the 
quality of each is diffused and diminished. A careful delineation of the' 
expectations for initial teaqhep preparation can provide a rational base foK 
assessing the readiness of teacher education graduates to begin practice. \^ 

U., Quality teacher preparation programs admit only individuals who 
■ demonstrate potential for teaching success . 

Peacher preparation programs cannot be described as exhibiting quality if 
they' admit students of low academic potential, assign "them higher than average 
grades in professional courses, and eliminate only a few gross underachievers 
during* the training process; The justification of low admission stand^rds^ 
. because oiC serious teacher shortages is no longer relevant, if indeed it ever 
was. Yet, in many institutions admission standards remain inadequate to 
assure that ^programs will tie offered to students with high potential for 
success as teachers. As Cogan (1'975) suggested, candidates who manifestly or 
latently exhibit the qualities of successful teaching should be selected. 

Is quality teacher education" only a matter of recruiting bright, 
academic, and verbally facile students and providing them a liberal educaJ;ion 
supported by a modest amount of professional studies? The answer is no._ The, 
education and professional performance of a teacher are affe;jt^d not only by 
individual qualities, ^ut also by the nature of the prepara'tion program. 

Some state certification assessment programs have disclosed dramatic 
differences in the degree of success on standardized exit* exams achieved by 
graduates of different institutions. Do such differences accurately' reflect 
differences in the qua;Lity of preparation programs or the quality of students 
in the programs? Both' the candidate's' potential and the training program's 
effectiveness are important, and teacher education cannot afford to choose one 
over, the other. The teaching, profession deserves members. who are bright, 
reflective, sensitive, and emotionally stable, and whose personal strengths 
are enriched and extended by a rigorous, professionally relevant preparation 
program. Perhap3 the most powerful indicator of successful performance on 
some certification examinations is performance on a test, such as the American 
College Test, taken at the time of^'^ollege admission. Although it is not 
certain that these tests bear any relationship to the classroom effectiveness 
of a teacher, they tend to predict academic success^ in college classes. Such 
predictions are not without significance for teacher candidate selection, but 
other dimensions must be considered as well. 

A recent Kappan article (Watts 1980) suggested among several alternatives 
the following six' basic selection criteria: 

1. Evidence of above average intellectual ability. 

2. A high level of oral and written communication skills. 

3. Ability to accept pie'rsons of different background's, experience, 
values, and characteristics. 

4. Evidence of commitment and initiative. 

' 5. Evidence of a healthy, flexible, and stable psychological condition. 
6, Evidence of some understanding of the demands and limitations of a 
career in teaching. . 
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Adequate attention to some of these criteria at the time of admission to 
teacher preparation programs will reduce the degree to^ which the criteria 
remain Significant factors at the time of initial certification. 

5. - Quality teacher preparation programs establish exit criteria that ensure 

a ^afe level of beginning practice . 

Beginning teachers cannot be expected to exhibit a mature level of 
professional skill, but the profession can ►and must "establish consensus on ' 
the professional culture required to begin the practice of teaching, and the 
means to assure career-long professional development" '(Howsam et al. 1976, 
p.* 81).. 

Instltutjions can no longer receive credijb for effective teacher 
preparation soleljr on their gracJuates^" performance on standardized exit tests 
that emphasize verbal ability and general cultural knowledge. When candidates 
are admitted on the basis of indicators of academic success and demonstrate 

^abilities likely to be effective in teaching, then higher and more, 
sophisticated levels of performance skills', knowledge, and understanding can 
be required from graduates. A single level of assessment, wheth^er fk>v entry 
or^exit, is insufficient.' Institutions engaged in teacher preparation 'must 
seek both to select and retain students who display th6 qualities of intellect 
and character associated* with, good teaching, and to offer the in students many 
rich and- demanding opportunities, througt! a rigorous, carefully structured 
preparation program, 'to apply those qualities to the tasks of teaching. 
' Several NEA and AACTE leaders are working ^toward a* joint statement on 
what beginning teachers must know and be able to do. Such a statement is an 
auspicious initial step, but wider representatit^n is needed from professional 
groups and the public. Institutions then can act on the' criteria to meet 

, their individual needs* / . ^ ^ , * 

Establishment of appropriate minimum standards does not eliminate the 
nee'd for distinctions gf proficiency, mastery, or greatness. Scheffler (1965) 
distinguished merely "knowing how to do something from knowing how to do it 
well and being able to do it brilliantly. These distinctions should appear 
clearly in evaluations of student competencies during the course of teacher 
education programs and in exit assessments frpm those programs* Teacher 
educators need to be aware of graduates who perform at exceptional levels when 
they begin theil:* teaching careers, for their continuing professiona.l needs may 
differ from thbs^ of other graduates. 

6. Quality teacher preparation programs ' reflect in design and* content the 
growing knowledge base about teaching. * ^ 

Teacher education programs must be organized arouod a sound knowledge * 
base, which includes research data, systematic analyses of professional 
experience, and logic. We share with Gage (1978), Good (1979), Smith et 
al. (1980), and'Howsam et al. (1976) a conviction that the knowledge base for 
teaching is substantial, dependable, and continuing tq develop rapidly. 
However, yre recognize that "knowledge, about teaching, like .most knowledge in 
the professions rooted in the social and behavioral sciences, is probabilistic 
and subject to the variability of social contexts and Individual'^ (Denemark ^ 
and Nutter 1980, p. 10). Although probabilistic knowledge supplies no' 
universal answers and requires intelligent, sensitive interpretation, it still 



„ provides reliable information around which effective programs can develop. 

^Jeacher education should seek to communicate the scientific basis for. the 
art of teaching '(Gage 1978). The education profession draws upon the 
knowledge of many supporting disciplines, and generates additional pedagogical 
knowledge. Effective 'teaching can be built upon a scientific base, although' 
teaching, liktf other ^ professions, requires judgment to* adapt performance to 

'circumstances. ^ * - 

Herndon (1980) criticized teachen education programs for producing * 
graduates who had to evolve a "personal aad pragmatic approach" to their 
classroom needs with no clear scientific rationale based on professional 
authority. Graduates from a quality* teacher education program ought to be 
capable of making professional decisions on the. basis of theory and data, andr 
of conductJ.ng their classroom teaching on the basis of professional knowledge 
rather than solely on personal experience. 

7. Quality teacher, preparation programs i^osse^s the resources necessary to 
support rigorous professional training . ' 

Resources needed for quality ^eacher "education include time, faculty, 
staff, equipment, clinical sites, library holdings, field relationships, arvd 
meohanisms for influencing the rest of the, institution. Can these resources 
be expected in institutions where teacher education receives the lowest 
support per 'credit hour of instruction of any professional program (Peseau and 
Orr 1980)*? Moreover, can such support be expected when expenditures for 
teacher preparation are far less than those allocated to the instruction of 
elementary and secondary children in public schools? - ' 

IIEA*s Herndon (1980) criticized the parsimonious attitudes toward teacher 
education and teachers. He 'stated, that faculties of education are generally" 
overworked, underpaid, and poorly organized ror the task and that little* 
ecojiomic or academic respect is bestowed on their research, scholarship, or 
teaching. , ? * • 

^ ^long with the physical and >human resources that should receive 

' sufficient financial support is a.^time factor that is less directly linked to 
econdmics but just as vital. Teacher education programs do not allow 
sufficient time for inculcating ideas and skills into the. professional ' 
repertoire- of teacher "candidates. Their preparation is comparable in neither 
length nor rigor to that of mo3t retfognized^ proTessions and many 
semiproiTessions. Anderson (1980) observed "that education professors h^ve 
distressingly little time in which to introduce their students to the work of 
the teacher. Bell (1979), currently Secretary of the U.S. Department o^^' 
Education, remarked two years ago that teacher educators ought to be making a 
vigorous outcry against four-year limit on the 'training period for teachers. 
Five-, six-, and seven-year t^eacher preparation- programs have been advocated 

• as necessary for the education, of competent teachers (Ryan et^al. 1972; Cogan 
1975; Howsam et al. 1976; Monahan 1977; Cremin 1978; and Denemark and Nutter . 
1980).. . ' * * ^ 

' For too dong t:he teaching profession has submitted to the notion that 
resources for teaching are^ somehow peripheral to quality , .while other 
professions have demanded and received support that fosters quality. 
Assessment measure^ selected for their low cost and ease of 'administration, 
rather than for their. relevance to' competencies central to^ effective ^teaching, 
will prove no' more effective than grossly underfunded preparation programs. \ 
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8.' Quality teacher pVepkratlon programs develop relationships .with agencies 
ajjid groups whose understanding §^ support are essential . 

Collaboration among individual education professionals needs to be 
paralleled by collaboration among elements of' the teacher education unit on a 
particular campus, among^' number of training institutions botH public and 
private, and with other institutional units concerned with human service 
professions, as well as with school systems, state departments of education, 
and professional organizatiions. ^' * . • 

■' Collaboration can take many forms. Ryan, Kleine, and Krasno (1972) 
explored the possibility of exchanging school-based and college-based teacher 
educators. The^r rationale was that every fpur or five years teacher 
educators should have Instructional responsibilities in schools as part of an 
overall plan to improve the quality of instructional servicejs^in teacher ■ 
training programs. Bushel 977) viewed such collaboration as /providing better 
preservice and inservic~ieUearning environments that blend into a continuing 
lifelong -program of professional development. Jirik (1978) /and 'the NgA (1980)' 
urged members of professional associations and college personnel^to engage in 
lormulating policies related to inservice and continuing** education. Howey 
Yarger, and Joyce (1978) believed that states, school districts, colleges, and 
teachfers should collaborate to provide the majbr clinicai training of school 
personnel. ■ ^ . 

The extent to which educational agencies and profa'ssional groups' outside 
the training institution' are involved in planning, executing, and evaluating 
those programs i^epresents a promising area for assessnient of program quality. 

•■ - . ■ /• • 

- 9. SualitZ teacher preparation programs not only assume sp^lal 

responsibility for the pedagogical component , /bbt also recognize and 
support the Importance of other program elements . 

In addition to tlie pedagogical component,* three elements are important to 
undergraduate, teacher prfeparation: general education, pr^professional studies 
m the undergirding .disciplines, and preparation, in subject specialization. 

Inadequacies of geher^il education are particularly damaging, because 
elementary and secondary teachers are themselves teachers of general 

^ueation. Consequently, If, general education, is superficial and fails to 
j^.ovi<te "opportunities to experience what is involved in decision making and 
choice, the establishment of meaning, the use of evidence and logic, and - 
collaboration toward proximate goals" (Denemark .1970,' pp. 539-40), ability to 
teach geneffal concepts and processes also suffers. 

When cotapared with education for otHer professions, teacher preparation 

"is notably weak in requiring studies in undergirding disciplines. Preparati9n 
for teaching should include a preprofessional component analogous to that ' 
required for entrance into. medical school. Teachers need exposure" both in 
breadth and depth ^to the social and behavioral sciences, which represent . the 
basis upon which education draws, in the same way that doctors nee;I to know- 
about chemistry and the biological scieijc.es.' Without an understanding of the 
theoretical foundations^ on which teaching practice rests, teachers will be 
classified Justifiably as technicians who are incapable «if the diagnostic and ^' 
adaptive functions of a true professional, ^ 

The ^dichotomous view, of teapher, preparation as either content or method 

has always been contrived, for every effective teacher possesses knowledge of 
the subject to be taught as well as pedagogic^^nowledge and skills. 
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However, as Smith, Cohen, and Pearl (I969, p. 122) wrote, "To go from the 
disciplines to t^e^ eContent of 'instruction involves a tremendous burden of t 
translation." Decisions about the appropriateness of p^ticular subject 
content for inclusion in teaching specialties should take into account 
"(a) the content of the disciplines that contribute to the particular teaching 
field^, (b) the content of instruction— that is, the subject matter judged 
appropriate for ^teaching to pupil;3, and (c) 'knowledge about knowledge — t^ie 
elements of subject matter, its logical structure, uses, modes of inquiry, and 
ways in which information is manipulated and , dependability determined" 
'(Denemapk and Nutter 198O, p. 24). * ' * 

It followjs that assessment emphasis in each of^ these preparation 
components should be on the central ideas, principles, and concepts rather 
than on isolated bits of information. Further, assessment should 'ascertfiin, 
first, the college student's understanding of the disciplines as. modes of * 
inquiry rather than bodies of information, and . second, the" student' s capacity 
to adapt the content of the' disciplines to the public school student's level ^ 
of knowledge and experience-. 

• » 

10. Quality teacher preparation programs link theory with practice to aid 
teachers to become professionals rather than ^ technicians * 

Effective teachers interpret classroom events by means of theoretical 
knowledge, and gain an- appreciation of theoretical concepts as these are 
applied in real situations. Quality programs of teacher preparation attend to 
both foundational knowledge and development of performance skills consistent ^ 
with such knowledge; Performanc;e skills should be developed to a level that 
supports a beginning teacher's cpnfidence in the classroom. Teachers who are 
profesMonals rather than technicians exhibit high 'levels of diagnpstic and 
analytical' q^bilities which help them to assess individual learning p'roblems 

«lnd matcfh instructional resources to learning needs. ' 

Th^ assessment of pirofessional competence shpuld reflect both performance 

.skills and theoretical understandings that underlie specific practice. 
Measurements should address the extent to which candidates can relate a series 
of instructional practices" to a theoretical' or conceptual framework to , show 
that they understand the application of a concept to a real situation. 

"Assessment results should predict the ability of the prospective teacher .to' 
modify practice within a framework of principle. Evaluation of these* 
abilities may be spread over time, so that early measurements focus more on 
individual skills and knowledge, while those at the end of a program emphasize^ 
the capacity<to link performance ski 11^ to learning and behavioral science 
principles. ' , , * 



11 . Quality teacher preparation programs provide a pedagogical component that 
emphasizes generic teachiTig competencies ; subject -, age level-, and 
population-specific knowledge and skills; and related clinical and field 
, experiences . 

Initial teacher preparation programs must, of nepessity', be generic, that 
is, directed toward' preparing teachers to work effectively in a wide range of 
settings wi^^h a broad array of skills to respond to different learning, styles, 
Lindsey (1978) described generic competencies essential to teaching 
Curriculum to. any age group in any setting. Denemark and Nutter (19€to, 
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'2. 



3. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



■pp.^ 19-20) proposed the following seven generic teaching competencies, which 
closely parallel those identified by B.O. Smith et al. (198O): ' 

1. Observation— the ability to observe a phenomenon objectively and to 
• . avoid biases and prejudices of "all sorts— racial/ class, socioeconomic, 
ideological, and personal. 

Diagnosis— the ability to analyze student "abilities, learning 
difficulties, environmental conditiorfs', and programs of instruction and 
to provide preventive or remedial measures.' 

Instructional Design and Collaborative Planning — skills in defining 
, objectives and designing instructional sequences of materials and 
activities, and in coordinating such efforts with colleagues. 
Instructional Management— skills in managing spacer time, resources, 
processes of teaching, and other dimensions 'of a classroom.^ 
Communication— abilities beyond the basic verbal and computational 
skills required for admission to professional programs, abilities that 
relate to listening, interpreting, translating, and responding to ^ 
students, parents, and professional associates. 
Evaluation— skills in the techniques and procedures of assessing 
student progress, of> administering and interpreting standardized testsi 
and of 'designing valid, reliable measures of learningj both formal and 
informal. ' \ ' . ' ' • 

Pedagogical Values— awarehess of the purposes and ponsequences of 
personal and institutional policies ;and procedures. 

fhese generic teaching, competencies are intended to "support the aocietal 
advocacy of -e^ual opportunity, ukimited access, unconditional acceptance, 
and total responsiveness to individual differences" (AACTE Task Force on ' 
Education of the Handicapped T978,\p. 1). Both multiiiAtural educatioh and ^ 
the education 'of handicapped studeks need to be" understood in the context of 
the- common instrugtional competenciles .identified 'above^'^ -•" " ' > ' ^ > * 

• Generic knowledge and skill in\ teaching is dnlv/ one ditaension 'of . ' - ■ 
preservice preparation. Some important learni^5fes-^e content- or 
suljject-specific. Significant pedagogical .learnings, relate not only to 
sub^fe^crt content, but.^l^so to age- orl grade-specific instructional tasks and to 
unique population characteristics suk as bilingual, handibapped, poverty, and 
so f»rth. Adequate emphasis upon gerieric knowledge and skills -pp.dvides an 
instructional foundation for those prbgram components which are Unique "to- a 
subject field, an age- level, or a. segiient of the student population.. If 
carefully designed, such generip progijams can both lessen re^ndancy artd avoid 
,pcssible gaps -in training- programs. • .' , \ ' --^ 

Essential to the development of quality preparation progrVs are 
provisions for clinical and- laboratdry experiences both on and off campus. 
The^interlacing of real experiences wlJth more direct or didactic .forms of . 
instruction is a promising means of pVofessional training.: The'direot / 
experiences provided in the observation, student teaching, and Intennghip 
phases of teacher preparation can . be- enr,iched by additional instruotional 
techniques such as microteaching, simulation, and the use of protocol 
materials. - These techniques have the advantage of bringi^ng school, ^classroom, 
and community problems into the teacher education classroom without requiring' 
the trainee to pay attention simultaneously to all the bewildering 
complexities of teaching. Another advantage is that the^4 offer a realistic 
context for evaluating performance without exposing children to the 
possibility of ^ineffective instructidn. Unlike field experience, such 
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instructional modes can ensure that teacher trainees have a comprehensive 
ejxposure to a structured set of experiences. Further, assessments of 
performance can be accomplished more easily within this controlled 
environment. - * 

; • ■ . 

**.» 

12. Quality teacher preparation programs afford sequential experiences that 
jPove toward more sophisticated uses and wider application of knowledge 
^nd skills . ^ • 

The preparat/ion of teachers is a developmental process entailing gradual^ 
progressive growth. Training necessarily begins with limited, often isolated, 
instructional skills that students must acquire. Each set of acguired skills 
must be combined and integrated with previous understandings and skills by 
means of experiences that assist the prospective teacher to perform 
effectively in increasingly comp:^ex situations. Moreover, within each stage 
of acquisition, as Cdopisr, Jones, a/id Weber (1973) w^ole, knowledge, 
performance, and consequence competencies are to be considered. 

A student's progress through the learning stages of competency 
acquisition must be monitored and ev&luated, both for program improvement and 
for student remediation. Major emphasis. at graduation from a teacher 
education program should be on the assessment of performance in complex 
.teaching situations. Assessment reveals whether the trainee can combine and 
integrate learned skills into complex teatihing strategies that can be 
sustained for long periods of time (McDonald 1976). ' 

Becapse prepara'tioTfi programs are necessarily generic rather than 
situation- specific, it is important that assessment activities continue after 
graduation to determine the extent to which beginning teachers apply generic 
i learnings to specific community, school, and classroom circumstances. - 

13. QualitiT teacHer preparation programs provide for follow-^up support and - 
supervision of gfaduatgS to assist them in the difficOlt transition to 
full-time practice , and use data from ^such follow-up to modify 
instructional programs > ' ' ' ' * \ 

Studies of beginning teachers ^^egularly report their need for help on the 
job and frequently their sens\ of isolation from the institutions in which 
they were prepared. The generic nature .of initial pregaration places great 
importance on the beginning y^ars of teaching practice. During th'is period, 
teachers must apply generic competencies appropriately to specific commianity, 
school, and individual needs. ,To do so they^ need^^fche assistance of fallow 
teachers, of schoc^L system supervisory personnel^ and^l>f^llege--based teacher 
educators. Without adequate follow-upJ and support from experienced ; 
colleagues; many potentially ef-fective teachers may experienoe frustration and 
failure 4n their attempts to adapt their professipnal and academic learnings 
to the realities of their first classroom.- Others may settle far a narrow 
band of "survival techniques'^ and as^^a consequence fail 'to exp^^d and rfefine 
the repertoire of professional understandings an(^ skills essential to the 
truly 'competent teacher. 

Because the ultimate test of a preparation program is the performance of 
its graduates on the job, it seems obvious that quality preservice teacher 
education must extend its training efforts into the field to facilitate the 
transition to practice, and must ^ then evaluat^its programs through such 
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follow-up. efforts. In 1970 Sandefur proposed a model for the evaluation- of - 
teacher education graduates that included four data source c'ategories: career 
line information; direct classroom observation; pupil, peer, and supervisor 
evaluations; and standardized measures. The importance of continuity in . 
teacher education and the continual nature of a teacher's professional 
deyelppment suggest the need for a certification plan consistent with ^uch 
concrepts. "If the broad pattern of teacher education is to' begin with a 
preservice preparation phase designed to develop certain generic teaching 
competencies. that permit a graduate to b'egin practice at an acceptable level 
of safety to the client, it is logical to expect that initial certifibation 
will concern itself with those generic qualities related to client protection 
at a beginning level"* (Arnold et al. 1977, p. 41). 

Conclusion 

t 

We conclude as we began by reaffirming the importance of competency 
»ss-essment to teaching and to teacher education. The issue confronting 
teacher educators -is not whether' we shall have competency assessment In 
teacher education, but how to design assessment programs so that they reflect 
the multiple dimensions of teaching, and iti^the process use multiple data 
sources* and modes of assessment related functionally to the broad "range of 
competencies that contribute-, to eTfective teaching. 

Logically, training and certification should be directed toward the same 
dbjectives. If they are not, one or both may need to be reviewed and .perhaps 
restructured. Further,' if a preparation program emphasizes both knowledge and 
performance objectives, a^ exit or certification examination that addresses 
one of these categories has^only limited validity. We shafe McDonald's view: 

.. ^ - s 

r There is no simple solution to assessing teaching competence, no . 
standard techniques or tests that can be taken off stielves to ' 
measure it. W?, as teacher educators, have to ^udy thia phenomenon 
and be inventive^ imaginative. We should notXbe deceived either ' 
by romanticists, who maintain ,^that the phenomenon of effective * ' 
teaching is so illusivfe that it can never be«meaJured, or by 
measurement specialists, who reduce the complexity of the phenomenon 
to the size of their favorite techniques. (1978, p. 13) • ' (- 

• Failure- tp address the issue of competency' assessment will, leave its 
resolution to others less qualified to -determine who will enter the teaching ' 
.profession and how well they will be prepared. A's professionals, we must 
accept -Ehe challenge. \ • , 
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- STATE REACTIONS TO COMPETENCY ASSESSMENT IN TEACHER EDUCATION 
^ ^ by J^T. Sartdefur 

J ' • •* . 

?n 1975 a movement to assess the competency .'of elementary and . secondary- 
students began to sweep the United States. People'' believed' that public ^school 
' ^students were barely literate and that literacy could be legislated. So . 
.-powerful were these -notions that by March 15, 1978, 33 states had tak^n some 
kind of ^action to mandate minimum competency standards for elementary and 
secondary students." ^ Mo/eover, the remaining states either had legislation, 
/ pending or had, legislative or stat^ department of education studies underway 

^ (Pipho 1978). • . ^ . ' ' ^ 

Educators did not lead the competency testing movement; the publid did. -v_j7 
In th% 1976 Gallup Poll of the Public's Attitude Toward the Public Schools, 65 
percent of those, surveyed said "jses" when ^sked, "Should all high school — 
students^ in the United States be required to pass a nationwide examination in . • 
/ order to get a high school diploma?" (Gallup 1976, p. 19O). The public 

seemed convinced that educators efther could not or would not xshange.^the" A 
^ system. ^ . ^ , " 

. It is still too early to determine the results of the student assessment"" ^ 
Movement; whether it| will be i^he great force in the improvement of American 
education that its aclyocates expect remains to be seen. Nonetheless, that ^ 
^ movement has spawned subsequent parallel movement— -competency assessment of 
teachers" . . ^ 

The minimal 'competency assessment of teachers was predictable and 
probably inevitable.^ If the people, alarmed^ by reports of barely literate 
, students being graduated from hfgh schools by the thousands, mandated various 
minimal competency tests for students, why should they not do the same for 
teachers, many of whom they also believe,.to be barely literate? • ^ 
In a Phi Delta Kappan editorial. Cole wrote: ' * 

Should teachers be required to pass a state examinatioi^ 'to . >^ 

prove their knowledge in the subjects they will teach when hired? 
Can we no longer trust Tfeacher preparatory institutions — approved ^ by 
' y the state, regional and national accrediting agencies — to weed out- 
• weak teachers? Can we, not rely on the screening that takes place 
when a district hires teachers? Should teachers be retested ev^ 
few years to see if they are- keeping up to date? Injaie--^ffl(5s€r^ 
Gallup Poi; of ' the public's attitudes towardJdie--public schools, .85$ 
of those polled said yes,' teacher sjliOiritd^'^STr to^pass a 

state exam in their sub ject^ju?ear'and they should be continually 
. retested. (if'^ 
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^l!nw!^H^^°''H •^5,f°'' ^^^^^^'t^'^ili^^y has been issued, fir^t for 'demonstrated 
■ teacheS students, now for evidence of the same in their 

h„ '^h.® competency, assessment of students movement was not initiated 

by educators, and grew so fast, educators have had. little opportunity to shape 
and mold its cQurse. Although fast movipg, teacli^r competencrasseLment has 
not progressed as rapidly. » While some^taks have legialatfeS teacher 
assessment and have identified tests and procedures without consultation with 
teachers and teacher educators, other states have exercised a more 
deUberative, collaborative process. Still others have no^t-yet-mandated 
S^p^^^r^f ^^^^r teachers. In these, teacher educators and 

iWSvement ^^^^^ ^^""^ ^ opportunity for significant 

fhp education community to the momentum and^ strength- of 

L^Lnrr ^T"aIT'-^J ^'-'^ that it is a movement deserving 

s?^n??;«\- . T *^^°°^^ti°" °^ Colleges for Teacher E^lucation passed two 
Significant resolutions in February I98O at^its annual meeting in Dallas. 

In recognition of the need for quality in teacher educatiort,' AACTE " 

supports an assessment of basic skiUs by the school, college, and ' ' 
" Scter'Snf " CR^iterion for entry or ^ontinufn^e Jn r 

' ^T..^ . programs. This assessment should include but not 

bfe limited to: (a) written communication skills; (b) oral . 
• < communication skills; (e^ reading proficiency; and (d) 'mathematics 

proficiency. . . 



In- recognition of the need for quality ip teacher educati^ AACTE 
supt^rts assessment, of professional- khawlldge and skilU by the • 
school, college, or department of educa^oii as an exit 'requirement 
tbr teacher education programs. This assessment should incluSe 
> knowledge and skills in: (a) human relations; (b) teaching; a^d Xc)' 
.subject matter. (MgTE Directory 1980, p. 86;) 

; Testing for Entry^into -Teacher Education"*' " 

^ Teacher education institutions have long claimed selectiv^ admissions to 
their programs, but .data show tjiat basic skills tests have not been used 

^eL^ntlrilr?? ^ °k''''''°2 ^°^'^"t^y' I" - 1972- study of ISO rLom^y " 
selected AACTE a-ember mstitutiohs, Carpenter ,( 1973) found that practically 
all used some kiad^-of selective admission procedure for undeTgraduatg . ' 
Sm^h^*- °"ly used standardized professional eScamina^ions of 

which the most popular was the Minnlsofca Teacher Attitude Inventory." Other 
researchers, including Kuuskr^ and Morra (1977) , Brubacher and PaUon (19?5) 
Zli^l ^'^^^^^ Carpenter- s-^findings that admiHions ' 

uJ: I consist primarily of grades, recommendations, and interviews. 

Slude'tiLs" Tn^^f ^^P^"^ tho^e cMteri; to 

i^^imfn/n?. t ^ ? ^''^'-u ^^^^ competency assessment , ' 

movement did not originate' with teacher educators, it does not contradict the 
fh«J £1 .f"^K?*'f^ profession (must) develop workable ways' of in^urin^ 
that only the ablest teach" (Howsam et al. 1976, b- 115). ensuring 



Teacher education also has the responsibility of justifying 
each student *s admission by verifying each student's ability to 
succeed in the teaching profession. The simple act of choosing to 
become a^teacher does not confer the automatic right to become a 
teacher. Candidates must demonstrate, at a number af specific 
points prior to actual professional entry, Ahat they possess the 
necessary skills,^ knowledge, and values , for successful professional 
• practice, (p. 115) |^ 

It is predictable that as states mandate proficiency testing for 
certification, minimal standards in basic skills will be required for 
admission to teacher education programs. 

Competency Assessment for Certification 



Go^mmon sense tells one that an academic degree represents at least a 
minimar level of competence, but as Pbttinger (1977) found, this belief exists 
despite significant empirical evidence that credentials are not causally 
related and often not correlated With job performance. Reporting for the 
National "Center for the Study of Professions, Pottinger observed that if 
credentials are not reasonable indicators of postacademic performance, then 
for purposes of licensing, the teaching profession must look to other 
indicators to protect the public. • 

Pottinger suggested that tests are the major alternative; however, if 
they are to substitute for credentials, they must be more indicative or 
predictive of professional competence than are credentials. That, he advised, 
will be difficult given the limited capacity of tests to predict performance. 

* Although Ppttlnger recommended iTurther research to show tfiat testing can 
be an alternative to credentialing, sound research using empirical evidence to 
identify competent performance does not exist. Measurement techniques for 
translating competencies into .measureable variables also do not exist. 
Finally, relationships between assessment techniqXies and job requirements have 
yet to 'be identified. None of these requirements are present in definitive, 
comprehensive documentation. Yet, this lack of definitive research has not 
diminished the call for compet.eney testing of teachers, nor has it slowed 
state departmental and legislative responses to the public's concern. Why? 
In 1979, Stoltz offered the following rationale for the sudden public interest 
in teacher certification. , 

Quite simply, if test scores' /on nationally normed college tests 
atre falling, as they have been, then is it reasonable to conclude 
that all of the blame should be borne by the students themselves, 
their families, or , the fabric of society?' Isn't it just as 
reasonable to believfe that a share of the blame should rest with 
. schools and \eachers? And, when we get to teachers, isn't it 
possible that in this latter grotip there might be some who are weak 
OP 'downright incompetent?* If a state administers a competency test 
to all ot its prospective higft school graduates and, finds that 
unacceptably large numbers are failing the test, isn't it ^uite 
possible that poor teaching might ha^e been a contributor to that 
' fMiiire? ^ (Sto^tz 1979, p. 1) ^ ' ' ' 
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Stoltz maintained, as 40 other observers, that the list of states "requiring 
some kind of standard ' test for teachefs will continue to grow. He wrote 

JJrSe'.L'Ist f ''''' ^° have been a front runner 

SJh rng's ff.'S! L ""^ direction, award, is about to walk off 

witti 1979 s 'faster than a speeding bullet' nomination" (p. 9). 



Regulatory Activities in the States 



rpi«^S ?° ^ • ' ^'^'^ had, taken some kind of action 

DrPn«r«Mon°°'"'' ""^"^ assessment of teachers.- some .to regulate ent% into . 
preparation programs, others to regulate certification, and a few ^ do both « 
-Nine states^-Alabama. Florida. North Carolina. Oklahom^. South Carolina 
L'nXrdi^ed Lvf^'r^^""; '^"^ "^-o-in-h^ve included provisLns "f^; , 
prLlrvt'rp-rolraisf ''''' '''''' ^^^^ 

Of the 21 states that hav£ introduced legislation intended to mandate 

arr:t v^^io^f't' r °^ " ^^^^ ^--^ thelegLSt o \nd 

ArkanLr FWiH^^" of study and implementation. These 1 1 are Arizona. 
Arkansas Florida. Louisiana. Nevada. New Jersey (via existihg Title I8A New 

V g ni^^'^t^^teT^harf n".' Ten":ssee 'and" 

Colorado' IlH^M, ? ^ 1 ^° ^5^^ competency legislation were Alabama. 
Vermont and ^^"f "i^^^^^iPPi. Missouri. Rhode-Island. ' 

Snfip^'r^ioriy^Je" r^TturT' ^" ^ 

CaroniS' Sxas^'if^f S'^^f^^ ^^"tucky. New l?ork. North 

n^n^P^^^Jfn ' f ' ^""^ Washingbon-have developed or are studying 
uS?fi i!^'^ competency assessment programs. The impetus for thLe programs 

?rS sch^n?,°°'"%r'° °^ education, not ?rom the legislafSrfs^r 

from schools, colleges, or departments of education. ^ai^ures or 

each of\J^°?9"stater '"^h TT"" '"''"'^ regulatory activities in 

inoinrfJn^ . States. The primary sources of data were published material 
.including copies of legislation, letters in response to inquiries. 
telephone conversations both to collect and to validate information The - ' 
reader is cautioned th&t because of the elusive or rapidly chSging* data some 
Dr Ru'lir?.'^L"°' "^.'^ I indebted So 

?o I T^?"^' °^ information for the Education 

Commission of the States, for both his publipatio^ entitled "Trends in 
Competency-Based Teacher Certification" (198O) and his col^entary on 
iZ^tlTT^^"" certification reported regularly in AACTE Briefs! 1 am also 
indefi^jed to Dr. Harry V.. Barnard, associate dean of ^d^^^ti^^iverStv o? 
Kentucky, for sharing dgta from his survey. In March and April of I98O 

a3;er?Sn1hosTSS f °' educatiorv and certification to 

ascertain those states using some form of assessment 'for entry into teacher 

s^nlte/r^rr*'" '''''''' ''''''' indicating two states with pllns. ' 
six states i.n the process of carrying plans out. seven states considering 
plans, and 21 states with no plans. - . ' . riai.aering 

souroe^oJ^L^^^i^f*^ ^'^'^ descriptions., effort has. been 'made'to identify the 
source of the action, e.g.. legislative or state board of education, and the 

« 

overlooked'''' '''' ^^"^ ''^''^ ^^^^ been ■ 
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major provisions of the^. competency assessment program. Data sources are 
'documented after the description, s 



Alabama ^ ^ ^ 

In April 1979, House Bill (HB) 104 was introduced mandating a minimum 
score on the National Teacher Examination (NTE) as a.condition of 
certification. The bill was assigned to and held in committee until' the end 
of the session, A second bill was introduced in 1980, again 'calling for the 
administration of the NTE, but that bill, too, failed to pass. No, legislation 
is pending, * 

In December 1979, the state board of education resolved seven to one to 
validate the competencies of teachers in the basic skills, . The board employed 
the National Evaluation Systems to develop English and. teaching readiness 
tests for use in 1981, The state requires a score of 16 on the American 
College Test (ACT) for entry into professional programs. That score will be 
raised to 1 8 in Fall 1982, 

Sources: K Vlaanderen (198ft), 

2, Cordell Wynn, Dean, School of Education, Alabama A & M, and 
President, Alabama Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, Telephone 
interview, October 7, 1980. 

\ 

Arizona 

In January 1979, House Bill 203^ was introduced to require all candidates 
for certification to pass with a score at the 50th percentile or above a 
national standardized test in English and math. The state board of education 
would select ttie tests. The bill died in regular session, but was 
reintroduced in special session as HB 2024; it died too^ leaving Arizona with 
no competency test legislation. 

Sources: K HB 202i*, 1979 Second Special Session, 

2. Roy Claridge, Assistant Dean, College of Education, University 
of Arizona, Telephone interview, October 7, 1980, 



Arkansas 



HB 475 passed both the Arkansas Senate and House, and became law as Act 
162. This bill directs the state board of education to promulgate teacher 
certification rules and regulations that include standardized competency 
testing. The bill specifies the NTE or a similar exam designated^ by the 
board, which also determines cutoff scores, 

^Sources: 1. Act 162, 1979 Regular Session, 
• 2. Vlaanderen (1980), 
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Colorado 



In January 1979, Senate Bill (SB) 153 was introduced. Relating • 
competency testing to pupils and teachers, the bill stated that no teaching 
certificate. would be issued to applicants who failed to meet minimum standards 
on a professional examination tfestipg the' basic skills-' and pedagogical 
understandings of the applicant. The bill died in committee. No additional 
legislation has been introduced In 1^81 , 

Sources: 1. SB 153, 1979 Regular Session. ' ' . ' 

^* Richard Turner, Dean, College of Education, University of 
Colorado. Telephone interview, October 7, I98O. 

' \ > ' 

Florida ' o . 

Passed in June 1978, CS/SB^549 specifies that since 1979 teachers seeking 
certification must demonstrate competence on a comprehehsiv'e written 
examination. Mastery of minimal generic and specialization knowledge and 
skills, and other criteria adopted by the state board of education, is 
required. The board is responsible for developing te^ts to measure ability to 
write, comprehend and interpret, read, understand fundamental math concepts, 
and -to comprehend patterns of physical, social,' and academic development in 
students. An additional provision calls for both a passing score on a 
■ nationally normed college entrance test before entry into teacher education 
and a fifth-year internship. 

Sources: 1. Committee Substitute for Senate -Bill 549, 1978 Regular Session. 
2. Vlaanderen (I98O). 



Georgia ' • ' ) • 

Since July 1, 1978, according to the Georgia department of education's 
plan for competency-based teacher""educat'ion and performance-based 
certification, applicants seeking certification mustpass a 
criterion-referenced test of basic knowledge in their teaching field. ' ' 
Applicants since May 1, 198O, receive lionrenewable certificates that, are valid 
for three years during which time they must demonstrate acceptable performance 
on ^^ generic competencies. The Teacher Performance Assessment InstrUents'- • 
are used to evaluate candidates. * * 

Sources: 1.. J, William Leach, Director, Division of Staff Development, 
Georgia Department of Education. Letter to Harry V. Barnard, March 27, 1980, 

2. An Introduction to the Teacher Performanc'6 ^ 
A'ssessment Instruments 1980. 

Illinais , * • 

SB 1i|8i; introduced but not put to a vote in spring 198O, provided for 
the state board of education to develop a proficiency examination for teachers 
and administrators. State Superintendent Donald Gill has proposed a 
competency test for teachers .and .that legislation be developed to accomplish 



^this. (According to Elmer Clark, apparently the Illinois Education 
Association will oppos^e, and there does not appear to 'be overwhelming support 
from, the state board of education.) 

Source: Elmer Clark, Dean, College of Education, Southern Illinois 
University, and John Evans, Associate Dean. Telephone interview, October 22. 
1980. ^ , . 



Indiana 

A subcommittee of the State Advisory Council to the^ndiana Department of 
^ Education, appointed to study competency assessment of teachers ^ has been 
meeting with a Sunset Coramittel of the legislature, which reviews state 
'agencies every eight years to see if the agency is fulfilling its delegated ^ 
responsibilities. ' Competency assessment of teachers is discussed during these 
meetings, but no legislative bills mandating minimum competence are pending. ' 
Legislation is anticipated. 

Source: Anne Patterson, Director of Teacher Education and. Certification,^ ' 
State Department of Education. Telephone interview, October 28, 1980. 

^ 

Iowa 

Senate File 2251 would have required all initial applicants for, 
certification to demonstrate on a written comprehensive examination mastery of 
minimal generic and si>eciall^d competen6,ies. These include writing, reading, > 
and math concepts, and physical, social, and academic development of students. 
The bill's unique featurq would have required employed teachers to take the 
exapinations. Tl\is legislation did not pass, but discussion has not ceased. 

Sources: 1. Vlaandereri (1980). 

2. Alfred Schwartz, Dean, College of Education, Drake' University. 
Telephone interview, October 23, 1980. * v 

* 

Kansas 

- SB .191, introduced but voted down in 1979, specified that all applicants 
for issuange, renewal, or reinstatement of certificates to teach must 
satisfactorily pass English -and mathematics proficiency exajninatT^s. In 
1981, a similar bill, SB 60 was' introduced, but died as well. 

Sources: 1. SB t^l , ^1979 Regular Session. - . 

2. SB 60, 1981 Regular Session. ' \ 

3. Vlaanderen (1980). ' " 



Kentucky , " - 

The KentUQlcy Council* on Teacher Education and Certification passed a 
resolution suppdrting competency assessment of teachers both for entry into 
.training programs and for certiffcatiorf. A Council committee is preparing a 
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plan fqr Cojifi^n approval and subVjuent submission 'to the state board of 
education/for approval and adoptionK ^ « 

Source/ J.T. Sandefur;" Chairman, KenAjcky Council on Teacher Education and 
Certification, and Dean, College of Education, Western Kentucky Uni^^rs•ity. 

Louisiana ' ' 

.e'Acts of 1977, Number 16, prescribe that any person applying for 
inmkl certification as a t«»acher "shall have passed satisfarftorily an ■ 

S'°i;;oilPd";p''?'°!l^'''^^^ ^"^'^'^'^ proficiency, pedagogical knowledge, 

and knowledge in his area of specialization...." The *perin€endent of 
education,, charged with administering the policy, chose the NTE. Cutoff 
scores have proyen to be a source of controversy in the state,. . " 

^ Sources:- 1. "Acts of 1977, Number 16. ' 
2. Vlaanderen (1^80). 

e • ' 

Mississippi 

SB 1812, a resolution lacking the force of lavJ, passed the Senate an^ 
failed in the Jlouse. This resolution would have the state department of 
education establish or determirte a standardized testing instrumeht for all- 
ir??Q? tea-^her, education. Legislation to this effect, 

SB 2291, has passed the Senate, but is currently under consideration in the ! 

ori5o1oroPrM?rM'''-* ^i^^i^^iPPi ^^^^^^y requires an IJTE cutoff score. 

iLf ^^"^^1^^°^"°^' ^ the state department of education on 

the .legislature's authorization. - "V""^"'-^"" 

Sources: 1.-SB1812, 1980 Regular Session. 

2. SB 2291, 1981 Regular Session. - 
,^ ^* .Lisso Simmons, Dean, Cpllege of Education, Delta .State 

University. Telephone interview; October 2^1, 1980. • \ 

Missouri ' ' ' . 

. — . • 

HE 520, introduced in the -19.79 session,, would have required applicants 
S^n^f 2^ ffj^^^f*^^^ t°^f«« state department of education tests on basic 
bStNa imil^r M?.^' math fhis legislation did not get orft of committee? 
T^J: f H f preJttled in September 1980 with the", added stipulation 

SfilS fees be assessed to cover costs of administering' the tests. 

Chances, are considered good that the new bill will pass. Before the 
legislature acte^d, the Missouri Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
adopted, in April 1.977 a- resolution in favor of competency assessment and 
called on the state department of education to develop a statewide plan. 

e, it was agreed that three or four 
nationally norwed tests of basic skills would be selected for use in the 
rfjf\ By August 1982,neacher education institutions must "selept one of \he 
tests to administer to second-year stydefits. No cutoff score has' be-fen set, 
although- a statewide cutoff score is probable. - ' 



Sources: 1. HB 520, BOth General Assembly. * 

2. Patrick Copley p-Dean, School of Education, Southwest Missouri 
Wtate University. Telephone interview, .October' 24, 'l980. 



Nevada . ' ' . 

Assembly'Bill 848, egacted during the 1979 session, provides for a 
committee to study the^ continued professional development. of teachers. A 
Committee is recommending' legislation to the 1981 General Assembly. One. 
r)^^mmendation will include a-^ostbaccalaureate fifth-year internship for 
teab^iers, 'which will be conducted at two sites in the state and will be. 
limited to 10 interns per site. The state department of education will be 
resabnsible for evalCiating the pilot internship over its two-year duration. 
Jlv^uation. will include basic skills and pedagogical proficiency. 

Sources: 1. Legiaftkttve^ . Briefs (AACTE) 6, 1 (January 1980) :5. 

2. Edmund "Cain, Dean, College of Education, University of 
Nevada-Reno, and Chairman, Nevada Assaplation of Colleges for .Teacher 
Education. Telephone interview, October 28, 1980. * 



New Jersey 

The 1980 legislature authorized the g6vernor .to appoj.nt a committee to ' 
recommend some kind of competency assessment of teachers in general education; 
subject 'matter specialization, and pedagogy. The committee was authorized 
under the education regulations and "policies that exist in Title 18A of the 
staters statutes. The committee Is meeting-regularly to, discuss policies and 
procedures for ^competency, asse.ssment of .teachers before certification. 

Source: Janice Weaver, Dean of Professional Studies, Glassboro State College. 
Telephone interview, October 24, 1980.* . - 

New Mexloo 

The New Mexico legislature appropriated $35,000 "£or the purpose of 
conducting an account'ability study" of student performance as a factor in 
' school accounta'bility an.c| the inclusion of student progress in the! evaluation 
of local school district certified personnel." ''An accountability task, force 
held its first meeting in October 1980. A report with recommendations is 
expected. - ^ . ' 

Source: Luciano R. Baca, Head, Department of Education, New Mexico Highlands 
University, and PresidenJ:, New Mexico Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. Telephone interview, October 24, 1980. 

New York ^ ' " ' ' , - 

A state task force appointed in 1978 recommended competency testing for ^ 
currently employed teaTchers. BecatTse of opposition from the teachers* union, 
the Jlew York Board of Regents moderated its position on testing rpracticing 
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teacjprs. Commissioner Gordon Ambach has"^ recommended competency tests for 
i^h^^M^' administrators, and other school personnel.' According to 

Ambach's plan tests would include general education and specific consent • He 

. eipLJr^er^ ^^"'^"^^ P«^f°^«'a"°e reviews o? 

Sources: '1. Legislative ' riefs - (AACTE) 6, i (January I980):ll. ' 
' I T I',. Greene, Dean, School of . Education, C.W. Post Center. 

Long Island University. Telephone interview, October 27, 198O. 

' * » • 

North Carolina 

. No^th Carolina* has used the NTE as a criterion for 

?«;^^lf^°% ^"J^"^^ °^ Governors, of the .University of North 

Sf ^Jo2?n/ir?<,rf-''' '^^P-^tment of Education^ aware 

action Thi tin? ^" competence, to^k 

action. The joint resolution they adopted will require (a) ore-teacher 
education screening of the basic skilU includi;,g inglisJ-? f?ne a'?s'';,cial 
studies, math and science; and (b) dejreloping, validating, and administering' 
criter4on-referenced te^ts on the various program ar.eas akd disciplJies ^o be V 
I used as a prerequisite for initial certification. SomV elements of this 

Sr^iS tSs!"^""^ "^^^ ''^^^^ "^"^^ t.98K'knd' the, entire program 

?°"r°^f- A^^^"^ Tayl°^' Director; Divison of Standards and 

Certification.^ ^Lett^r^and materials to Harry V. Barnard, April 4-, • 1980. ; 

3. Legislative Briefs (AACTE) 5, 5 (May 1979):li.' 
Oklahoma ' ' , , 

Gov George Nigh signed HE 1706'into law on June -10, 198O. Among other 
provisions, the law mandates competence in" oral and written Bnglis^i. It ' ' 
^n^'Jir^^fo f^^« ^^Pa^tment of Education to develop curriculum 'examinations , 
o? each^^oPnLrJ^^°^ areas and grade levels to ensure academic achievement * 
fo !l f^^''- ^t"^«"ts may take^the exams only aft^r completing 

pass. Certification will be limited to those areas in which th6 teacher 
receives passing grades. The first exams are scheduled for February 1 1982 
or before. - , • ^ . ' . ' 

Sources: 1. HB 1706. 

2. AACTE Briefs 1,3 (July 1980):?. . ' ^ ^ 

. ■• T . 

Rhode Island • • . « " 

House Resolution 7687, which did not p^s in the 1980" legislatur;e. would 

?orir2"%^'?^ T ^° competency tests if 

tochers at Kast every .two years. No additional legislative action is 
pending. ' • o - 



SouRces: ll AACTE Briefs 1,2, (June 1980) :5. 

/\ 2. Eleanor McMahon, Vice President for Academic Affairs, Rhode 
Island College. Telephone interviews, October 24 and 28, 1980. ' 



South Carolina 

Act T87 was passed during the 1979 General Assembly. The ^law requires:^ 
(a) 'the selection or development of a basic skills examination of all students 
entering teacher education programs; (b) a- state-developed proficiency 
examination to be administered before certification; and, (c) three 
evaluations by a team of educatoes durirlg a provisional year of teaching. The 
program ^s to be in place by July 1, 1981. * . . ^ 

Sources:^ 1. Stoltz (1979). * c ' • ' 

2l ^ John F. W^nard, Director, Wfice of Teacher EducaU.on and 

Certification. Letter to Harry V. Barnard, ^ March 25, 1980. . . 

3. Legislative 'Briefs (AACTE) 5', 8 (October 1980):4." ' " 

« t. ♦ 

Tennessee ' ' - ^ , 

The Tennessee Board of Education mandated in NoVemb.er 1979 that all • ' 
applicants seeking admission to approved teacher education programs must?: (a) 
attain a minimum raw score on the California Achievement Test (from a 1979 
minimum of 9th gr^de l^vel ^ a 1982 requirement of 12th gr,ade ^level) ; or, (b) 
^show evidence of an ACT score of *17 of *an SAT score of 765. The directive 
also specifies that since January 15, 1981, all applicants for teacher ^ 
certification must furnish the Board a report of scores attained on the NTE^^ 
common exams and on any subject area test currently available. 

Sources: 1. Edward A.^Cox, Chairman, Tennessee State Board of Education. 
Directive to presidents of institutions with approved teacher edudation 
progra^ms, January 17, 1980. . ' ' 

2. Jerry 'Ayrfes, Associate"^ D^an, C^>llege of Education, Tennessee' 
Technological University.- Telephone *interi?^i^, October 27, 1980. 

- Texas . S '""^^ " ' 

A joint task force of teacher education deans and teacher organization 
representatives recommended to the state department of education a three-year 
probationary certificate to be issued only aTter an^ applicant achieves ^ 
satisfactory iscore on the State Common Qualifying Examination. The board' ha-s 
not acted on the recommendation.* : ^ , . * 

Sburces: 1. Bobert^ Anderson, De^an, College of Education, Texas Tech. 
University. Telephone interview, .October 27, .1980.* ^ ^ ^ 

2. Legislative Briefs (AACTE) 6,1 (January 1980):4. 



Utah- 



progrfL'%1ch"of thr^"°J ""T " '"^^'^^^'^^^^--^--^ ^or entry into preservice 
programs, %ach of the six teacher preparation institutions Jias a basic skills 

te3?s Sd'th'e''ouL'?r' '° programs Botrf 

tests arid the cutoff scores vary among institutions. 

n?«riLf?n^ A. McHenry Coordinator, Professional Education%nd- Standards 
Utah State Department of Education, ^^etter-to Harry V. Barnard, June 2? 1 980. 

Vermont • ' ^ .... - " 

. HB 301, introduced but not passed in 1979, specified that 'no tbacher 
would be certified after June 1979 who had- not passed the NTEl inTboth thi 
^common and specialty exkms, ^d that the state Eoard would defS a oassL 

air:;acSer°Jr:;nr' '"^^ on.Education hL recLenS ^t ft 

foLhf ..r^i^"^ programs that lead to certification should inclu'de basic 
teacMnf ZIT." ' "^'''^ ^'^^^^--^y tests, demonsJraied 
ac??on on ?hr^'"°^; ^"^ internships under adequate supervision. 'No 

o? tSe legislature! °^ assessment question was taken during tSe_ l/tS •s;ssion 

Sources^ 1. Vla^nderen (1980). . *- 

n " . 2. Lloyd „ Kelly, Director, Adult Education Services, Staie 

Department of .Education. Letter to Harry V. Barnard, Mar ch 25. > tf80. 

Virginia / - . 

I 

rules^ofcertffSMn' °' '"'^"'^ amended by HB 1723 so that the 
s?ncl J^ly r ^98^ ?S Se ^n.^nf ^ ''f'^'"^ '"^^^^^ certification 

boacd .0? eduction! Professional examination prescribed -by the state • 

Sources: 1. .Legislative Briefs (AACTE) 5,6 (June-July 1979):1. ' 

2. HB 1723, An Act to Amend Section 22-204 'of the Code of Virginia 

WasKlngton * . • 

«rf„,-,o!?^ ^l^^^ ^'T'''^ ''^ education 'requires evidence that a candidate for 
admission to professional education programs' is- competent, in tfce, basic skills 
tUit written communication and of computation. Irfstitutions preparing " 

ie^chers are responsible for the admission ' testing. • .. P'^eparing , 

Sources: i. wac l80-7^050(i|)(b)(vi>)." ' - 

n i. I'^^^i^" Cady, Director of Professional Educatioii. §t-at-P 

Department of. Public Instru6ti&n. Letter ta Harry V. SrdT^fer6S 27, 1980. • 



Wisconsin 

SB 381, introduced in the 1979 session, would have r-^quired an 
examination of an applicant's knowledge of professional education^ basic 
subject areas, ^nd the ^rea in which the candidate is applying for 
certification. The bill did not pass and no further actiop is anticipated 
although discussion continues. 

Source: Lewis Stoneking, Dean, College of Education, and Keith Collins, ^ 
Professor of Education,. University of Wisconsin, Whitewater. Telephone 
interview, October 23, 1980. 

> 

Analysis and Recommendations 

The preceding descriptive data from €he 29 states that have taken/ some 
kind of action related to ^competency assessment of teachers reveals the 
following. ' ' ' ^ 

1 . The impetus for competency asse3sment comes most frequently from 
legislation. Twenty-one states have introduced legis],ation, and in 
11 of these, competency asseasment of teachers is now state law. Of 
th^ 10 states that failed to enact competehjcy legislation, a similar 

* bill is pending in one state and ^Legislation is .expected to be 
reintroduced in at least t\to more. . , ^ 

2. -The second most frequently mentioned impetus for competen<;^ 

assessment of teachers comes from state boards or state departments 
of education. At least nine states have competency assessment 
programs underway or under study, that were not initiated by 
legislation. 

13* Of the 19 states with programs or. plans for programs, .most specify 
certification as the focus of competency assessment. 

4. Most states specify basic skills areas, particularly English and 
mathematics, to be of special concern. 

5. When a standardize* test is mentioned, it is most frequently the 
National Teacher Examination. 

6.. Several states recommend probationary and temporary certifications to 
provide for extensive evaluation of teacher competencies. Only after 
competencies have 6een certified will standard or continuing 
certificates be issjied. . ^ . 

7. Florida, Nevada, and. Vermorjt recommenjd a fifth-year internsl^p before 
certification. ' ' - . 

if 

The public* s cry for accountability has generated a movement toward 
^coj^etency assessment of teachers that is finding its way into state 
legislatures across the country. Most educators, too, support the higher 
standards touted by competency assessment advocates,^ However, the following 
cautions should be observed in using standardized tests: 

' 1 . A national competency test for teachers is no more the answer to 

educational problems than would be a national curriculum. 
2. A rush to design .and cbmplete a battery of tests for entry into and 
e^^it from teacher education programs may result in poorly designed 
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MtrumentQ that ultjjmately may defeat the purposes of competency 
testing. • ' > 

3. Decision makers need better information on what tests can and cannot 

do. ^ 
h. Tests and- testing procedures may be inherently unfair to certain* 

minority groups; test' bias must be eliminated. 
5. Educators, 'Lawmakers, and the public must realize that tests are only 

one segment in a lengthy list of critepia for admission and entry 

into the teaching profession. 

Educators must take some forceful action in the" coming months and ^tears' 
tooprevent legislative bodies fron> passing laws relating to. the qualitative 
standards for admission to the teaching profession, laws that respond to - 
public opinion rafther than the accumulated wisdom and expertise of the 
profession. To forestall this kind of legislative action,- the teaching 
profession at all levels, in liaison with state and Federal education 
agencies, must engage in seeking and advocating- answers to the competency 
assessment questions, answers derived from research and experience. The 
following should be considered: 

1-. Colleges- and universities should develop comprehensive plens to 
improve the quality of the teaching profession. Requirements for 
Yj program admission should include basic skills proficiency, general 
ability, personal characteristics, and humart relations- skills. Any 
• plan should include assessment for exit from the program that 
includes a reassessment of all of the above plus generic teaching 
skills. In addition, the teacher preparation institution should 
provide a follow-up evaluation of their product through the first 
three years of a provisional certification period. The follow-up 
evaluation should include not only assessment of strengths and ' ' 
weaknesses but also remediation. Trained evaluators must become a 
part of the preparing institution's faculty. 

Because a comprehensive plan for improving the quality of teachers 
wiii be expensive, the proportion of higher education's financial . 
support for teacher preparation programs must- be "increased. The ' 

• public should know this fact- and be willing to support it. . • 

3.> K-12 and highei* education teaching professionals must be involved. 
Institutions of higher education should not act,, unilaterally in the 
design and ex&tition of teacher preparation programs. Practicing 
" teachers must be allowed more active participation on policy boards 
admissions committees, certification boards, knd- elsewhere in their 
, professdTon* Collaborative effort and unified action in the 

preparation of teachers must continue and grow. , — 

^. Student teaching and other clinical experiences of- education- students 
must be improved. Opportunities should be provided earlier for 
observation and limited teaching experience. Student teaching should 
be expanded, and internships of at least one year are Recommended- 
because programs of only four years' duration are insufficient. Much 
Of the expanded program should ^e in collaboration with practicing 
teachers and should- be conducted in schools. 

5. ' Teacher educators must define the content.^of teacher education and 
make the information known to state agencies and to the public, which 
are not yet assured that graduates do 'indeed possess generic teachine 
competencies and skills. 
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OKLAHOMA'S QUfiST FOR QUALITY 
by Richard Hisniewski . 



The passag^e- of Bill 17O6 by the Oklahoma leglslalure was a turning point 
in the struggle to strengthen teacher education. If all of its provisions >are 

. implemented, the preparation and competence levels of teachers will be greatly 
improved By this exceptionally positive piece of legislation. Bill 1706, 

, signed* into law on June 10, I98O, is a major step forward in the qu6st for 
quality^' • ' ^ 

Designed to raise teaching competencies, the legislation approach^ its 
goal in an encouraging manner. It provides, a framework within which « 
competence can be addressed and leaves to the profession the mechani^ for 
best achieving higher standards of preparation;, it also provides for assessing 
competence, at a number of points in the preparation process;. - 

' As an advocate of the legislation, my statements -are admittedly biased ' 
tut are predicated on^tfie belief that the quality of teacher preparation > can 

•and must be dramatically improved^ " ^ ^ 

Bill 1706 in Persp eotlv^^ ; ' 

On a national scale, 1706;is possibly the. most positive \eacher education 
legislation. to thus, far emerge. Recognizing that changes in teacher education 
are severely limited if done piecemeal, its authors viewed the preparation of 
teachers as a process-. Like other' social systems, each major component ^in 
teacher education n6eds 'to be modified if the total- process is to be 
strengthened, * , / • 

- Bill 1706 offers duch a context for modification. Its provisions 
include: (a) increasing the standards of admission into colleges of 
education; (b) mor«^ clinical- Cield work in the preparation process; (c) - 
competency examinations in subject areas before graduation; (d) an entry year 
internship before |3^tific^t"ion; (e) the monitoring of the firSt-year • 
teacher's performance by^ team representative of the. profession,'> and (f) 
provisions: for the continuing education o'f teachers^and teacher educators. 
' Rigorous tether education is an essential step toward strengthening all' 
of public e^c^lJWBt Imprpvements in teacher preparation inevitably will be 
reflected in the quality of ediication for children. Hence, Bill J706 will 
reach far beyond the limited world of teacher .education. ... ^^s.-- 

•In Oklahoma, the newly mandated changes of 1706 are consistent,j»ith The 
development of higier education in the. state. The Oklahoma system of higher 
edpcation has mgdel^cess possible for iany, b'ut 'access- is Insufficient if the 
quality of educatiicjr^l experiences is not at or above national norms. Many 
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academic programs in Oklahoma's colleges meet or exceed those norms. In 
relation to teacher preparation, most Oklahoma- institutions meet national 
norms, but the norms are fundamentally inadequate. Oklahoma has begpn with 
Bill 1706 to address quality rather than quantity indicators in determining^^ 
the success of its teacher preparation programs. As was the^ case in 1947 when 
it -became one of the first states to mandate a bachelor's degree for all 
teachers, Oklahoma is again in the forefront of a national movement to raise 
the norms for .quality teacher education* ^ - 

Legislation of the magnitude of 17,06 called for stroijg leadership by 
legislators dedicated to improving public education. Without that leadership, 
the fragmented segments of public education in Oklahoma could not possibly 
have agreed on the provisions of the omnibus bill. Numerous hearings were 
conducted, opportunities for discussion and 'amendment were encourage, 
and— given the breadth of the bill — remarkably rapid progress was made during 
the iaw^^s gestation. 

A major political issue was a combining of the state's minimum salary 
schedule with mandates, for the preparation of teachers. Although under 
pressure to separate the salary question from th^ teacher education 
provisions, legislators held the position that they/could not improve^ salaries 
unless they also assured the public that the quality of teaching wpufd be 
improved. Jhe education establishment finally agreed that the average $L,600 
raise for^teachers and. the improvement Tof teacher education would be part of 
one piece of legislation, bespite repeated efforts to separate the two, 
salary improvements for practicing teacher^ cemain linked with competency 

assessment in teacher education. 

« . \ ^ 

9 „ \ 

* o ' 

Assessing Competence ^ 

As noted ^ competence should be assessed at numerous points in the teacher 
education process. . To make judgments ^t any one point or on any single 
criterion is professionally dishonest, and I do not stpologize for the term. 
Bill 1706 specifies assessment of teacher candidates at five different times: 
for admission, during clinical activities and field work, after curriculum 
examinations', . at the end of the entry year or internship, and during** 
continulhg 'education. , - v ^ 

Admissions. Admission Into teacher education too often has meant meeting 
a minimal grade point criterion and earning a set number of credits. A 
checkmark on a form ^s sufficient to initiate this clerical procedure. The 
pracess usually has not included careful asse.ssments of academic potential, 
cpomunication skills, prior exper^ience with tShildrenf and other criteria. 
Only^ when candidates are carefuliynrvevlew§d pn several dimensions, including 
personal interval ews, can professional judgments be made about th^ir potential 
for teaching. Bill I7O6 requires such a procedure and specifies that each 
interview committee Tnclude' a classroom teacher. The legislation also 
specifies ^applying a number of Admissions Criteria, including a higher ^ade 
point average (GPA) than has been the norm for gen^ations. The Oklahoma 
Professional S^iandards Bo^drd will set a hew' minimum GPA for admission to all 
teacher education institutions,, and each institution will be permitted tp.„. ^ 
introduce criteria appropriate to their respective programs. /' 

Bill 1706 further specifies that oral and written communications skills 
must bk assessed, and that assessment niist go beyond the requirement of a 
"passing grade"' in a' composition course. Because teaching demands a great 
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deal of verbal infeeractl^on, this dimension of a person's character is a 
valuable indicator of potential for the role. 

Field Work.- Preservice field and clinical work must be increased under 
the new legislation. Although colleges of education in Oklahoma have greatly 
imp^ved in this area in recent years, the bill states that even more field • ' 
worK should be required. \ 

'( The point here is that careful assessments of the quality of fieid 
placements to which students are sent is not common practice. Is the 
siipervising teacher competent? Will he or she be a suitable model for 
newcomers? Arguments about the large numbers of student teachers to place and 
the necessity to send students wherever, they can gain ^ntry are inadequate. 

Teacher educators should never place students in any field assignment 
unless^ teachers and administrators demonstrate ffrst-rate educational 
practices i.e., professipnal competence. For those who argue that this goal 
is idealistic and unrealistic, I counter that a perpetuati6n of disregard for 
field placement quality raises questions regarding the professional competence 
■ of. teacher educators. If we c(D not stand for quality, quality will not be a 
characteristic of our profession. It is as simple as that. The more 
demanding we become with respect t6 the quality of field placements, the 
grealer our contribution to the enhancement of public education. 

* ' • 

Curriculum Examinations. Required curriculum examinations are a 
controversial part of Bill 1706. As haS been demonstrated in other states, ^ " 

believe the public should be protected from incompetent teachers. 
Bill 1706 specifies that beginning in 1982 no person can be licensed to teach 
by a college of education unless the candidate has passed a curriculum 
examination in the subject to be taught. ' Dozens of such examinations are to 
be ready by the summer of I98I.' it is foremost 1706 components, th? state 
cu?rJcSli eLSr • developing and administering the 

Arguments against examinations of this type are well-known and I also 
have reservations. Nonetheless, I am an advocate of- these 'particular 
_examindtions because they are another -indication that -entering the teaching 
profession is to be viewed as a serious act rat-her than a casual process. The 
public should be protected from academfcally incompetent persbns, and many are ■ 
convinced that colleges of educat^ion have not contributed to that prdtection. 
Given grading practices— on many qampqses colleges of edftcatio^ lead the grade 
inflation race— such examinations are essential to the assessment process. 

Curriculum examinations will make it possible to. compare the academic • 
competence of prospective teachers from program to program; some fear such 
comparisons. These examinations also place the burden for academic ' ^'^ 
preparation where it rightly belongs-on colleges of arts and sciences. The 
buck-passing' on subject matter competence needs to end, and I see the 
curriculum examinations doing precisely that. I support these examinations 
because they reinforce the need for teachers who are well prepared »in the 
academic sphere. ^ . * . 

Entry. Year Teachers. The entry year, or internship, is a major 
breakthrou^ in Bill fl706 because it escalates teacher, preparation to a 
five-year process. On graduation from colleges of education, candidates will 
be licensed to teach for one year during v^ich they will be- assisted by a 
three-person committee of a consulting teacher,* the principal of the school, 
and a professoib of teacher education. The professional committee is charged 
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With assisting the newcomer and with recommending the candidate for 
Certification at the end of the internship. 

^ The legislation takes from colleges the responsibility, for making 
certification recommendations, which has been the practice for generations. 
That responsibility henceforth will be. far more in the hands of the . 
profession, given the representation of the entry year committer. Having a 
teacher, an administrator, and a professor on each committ^ee, in ray view, 
reflects the heart of the teaching profession. 

Because there may be well over 2,000 teacher education graduates in^ 
Okla^homa, the logistics of establishing these committees are formidable.. 
Fewer than 600 teacher educators are estimated in the entire state. This 
figure includes college of education faculty, collegaues who teach methods 
courses or supervise in other university departments, as well *as professors in 
schools of education who are not engaged directly in the teacher preparation * 
process. One can quickly ascertain that each teacher educator may need to 
serve on three or more such committees. There is no way that curriculum and 
instruction professors alone dan respond to all the entry year committees that 
'Will be needed. All faculty members will need to participate, including 

ans. Financial help may be coming to schools of education as a result of 
this legislative provision. At this writing, $600,000 is earmarked for public^ 
teacher education programs by the 1991-82 legislature^ If approved, the^ 
allocation will set a precedent. 

Continuing Education . Equally controversial is the continulqg education 
provision in 1706. The law requires that all boards of education^^rili faculty 
development committees to plan continuing education activities for teachers 
already certifies. The law specifies that continuing education should be 
rewarded in school system salary schedules, and it also makes clear that 
continuing education activities need not be restricted to academic course 
work. I support these provisions for they encourage educators -to work 
continually at their craft and to receive appropriate rewards for their 
commitment. 

The bill also addresses the continuing education of professors of 
education. -It specifies that all membersiyof college^ of education faculties, 
including the dean^ develop a five-year plkn by wh^ch they demonstrate t^eir 
activities in public education. Each college i3 to have a faculty development 
committee that must include a teacher repjresentative. Development plans may 
include a varieity of ap^proaches to .workirjg with the schools. A suggestion 
that has caught; the most* attention is that each five years professors spend 
one-half day p^r week for a semester teaching in a public school classroom.. 
Although this Activity may be inappropriate for all professors, the intent of * 
the provision- is clear. If most faculty members do not find a way to .spend a 
week in a public school classroom each five years, the intent of the law will 
be violated. I 



Competence of teacher Educators « - . * 

The acceppance of higher competence norms has not been easy. Teacher 
education's tr^ok record is slow vAen it comes to questions of quality and 
hard-headed assessment; indeed, if any phrase characterizes teacher education. 
At is "once-over lightly." The* numbers of applicants who are denied admission 
to schools of [education, who fail during the preparation process, and who are 
refused certification are remarkably low. In effect, once admitted a person 
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is almost guaranteed to receive certification. Only the grossest incompetence 
is likely to cause removal from a program. These decisions usually are made 
at the point of student teaching vrather than as the result of course work or 
other requirements. Student teaching is the only time^ of honest assessment in 
many preparation programs, and even there it is woefully inadequate. 

Do teacher educators have the . fortitude needed as a profession to 
practice strong assessment standards? Past performance suggests We do not 
but criticisms and calls for. reform are creating a situation in which it is 
becoming more and more difficult to maintain the status quo. It is clear, 
therefore, that those who believe that teacher education can be rigorous dnd 
first-rate ^e prerssing for fundamental changes. 

One reason we have begged the competence question' is because ib turns the 
spotlight on. ourselves. We cannot honestly deal with the competence of 
students without also focusing on teacher education faculty competence and on - 
the competence of teachers and principals witK whom student teachers are 
placed, These are threatening prospects, fraught with ;personal and 
professional repercussions. Given the web of subtle relationships that make 
gp any teacher education prog/am, and the even mc^e complicated web of 
-relationships with public scfiools, teacher educators walk a delicate line of 
accommodation in every aSpect of the • preparation process. 



Conclusion 



BiU 1706 is lacking in one provision. To truly address the competefice 
issue, the preparation process for professional teachers should be a^nimum • 
of six years. The works of Robert Howsam, George Denemark, B.6. Smith, and r.: 
others point the way. I -need 'not elaborate on thjeir vision other th&n to 
stand unequivocally with them in the demand that teaching be raised from a 
semi- to a full profession. 

Neither Oklahoma nor any other state is ye^t at that point, but 'teacher 

lltf \iTf. T^'^^ "^^l ^^^^ 8°^^ as possible: Legislation 

anf a I ^^^l building professional schools of education 

and a true^ profession. These are busy and exciting days in Oklahoma with 17O6 
at the hub of most educational discussions. Teachers, administrators ' 
professors, state department officials, and others af-eWking diligently to 
meet- the 1982 deadline for executing the bill, but changing traditions a 
cetjtury old is^ not easy. Although it will be some years belfore' the bill 
begins to make a difference, the future for teaching is brighter' in Oklahoma. " 

For further information, contact Dr. Richard Wisnlewski, Dean, College of 
Education, University of Oklahoma, Norman, OK 730191 " . 



A CASE STUDY OF. COMPETENCY ASSESSMENT EFFORTS IN GEORGIA 



. by Chad Ellett 



Georgia has a long history of commitnient to competency-based ^edu^ation 
and competency-based certification at all levels Qf the educational 
enterprise. This commitment is evidenced by the manner in whibh 
competency-based notions h^ve infused programs at leading institutions of 
higher education, the Georgia Department of Education (GDE), local education^ 
agencies, and even the Georgia General Assembly. 

This paper presents an overview of competency-based education and ' 
competency-based certification in Georgia du?ring the past 10 to 12 years and 
describes salient features of the success of such programs in the state. 
Impediments to competency-based education efforta are also noted where 
necessary to do so. The historical descriptions provided are generally 
factual, though of necessity brief. Interpretations of their educational 
usefulness, fidelity to original irltentions, and effects., are based partly upon, 
research and development (i.e., hard, statistiqal data), and partly upon 
clinical observations (i.e., my personal opinions). 

It is not my intention to debate the pros and cons of competency-based 
education and certification programs^ or the essence of the "competence" 
construct. An excellent.;summary ° of these and related matters can be found, in 
Houston (1974). Comg»etency in this paper means the possession of cognitive, 
af-f active, and/or other behavioral capacities in* amounts that meet specified 
observation or measurement criteria. Competency-based education programs thus 
became systematic efforts (either preservic'e or inService) aimed at skills 
acquisition. Competency-based "certification refers to. procedures for 
professional credentialing by which an educator* s demonstrated performance 
(cognitive, affective, or behavioral) is cofiipared to an^^ccepted standard. 

Because many competency-based education programs have lacked systemsttic 
evaluations -(partidulaiP»ly frop the longitudinal .and economic views), ^their 
value as educational ventures is, in my view, open to considerable 
interpretation. However, let it be recorded here that both competency-based *^ 
'education and certification programs, despite often expressed criticisms, are 
alive and well in Georgia. The degree ^ which these models have helped guide 
educational developments in the state is cei*tainly worth describing. 

^ f - ' ' « * ■ # 

Historical Perspectives 

Georgia's .involvement iri^competency-based education and certification . 
effortjs can be traced to popular movements towards dbjectlves-based 



instruction and education training models 'and the public's call for" greater 
educational accountability. 

on« n??Sf practices have evolved slowly and this ilow evolution has been 
?ork r«?^^f its success when compared to efforti in states such as New 
lorK, oaiifornia, and Texas. 

Any case study of Georgia has to begin with a review of historical 
developments to provide k context for understanding the current situation. ' 
n^J;;^ . ?! ' "^-^^y ^^^"^^ ^^ean to have a heavy influence 

n^h??o'^^°r f °" general and Georgia in pqrttictplar. Reflecting the 

tJp AP?p Jp? Adequate Program for Education in Georgia" (APEG). 

iSao^i fnn^ ^ °^ e-ducational improvement in the state as the 

.J9bOsl approached. Competency cot^cepts and philosophy were evident in the 

r:;^^^''®!^ "^^^ position that an educators in the state should be 
certified on the basis of demonstrated performance. Unlike many similar bills 
recently passed in other states, the APEG bill prescribed no specific dates 
for enforcement. - . uaoc^, 

ho^r^H^^fT^^:;^^^ Department of Education; supported by the state - 

board of education, conducted a statewide survey to determine a list of goals 

nrHpf T "^^^ ^ commitment to accomplish them in the 

hL? <^h^^J',^««ig"ated public priority. The tip-rated goal was that 
students should master basic academic skills, which is not too surprising 
bro.^^hf .H''"^^f.°f.^^' statewide testing program at that' time. .. The survey 
ih??? wide publicity to the commitment to improve education and laid a 
philosophical foundation for the subsequent development of competency testing 
programs for Georgia's pupils. , ^ 

wHH««lIIli^H ^^K^f Jf«islative and department of education events were receiving 
-Widespread publicity, the competency-based education framework was beginning 
to affect selected colleges in the state, particularly their teacher triiniL 
programs. In terms of teacher trainirig, one o*f Che early leaders in 
competeney-based education was the University of Georgia. The early model 
developed out of- a research effort called the Georgia Educational Models CgEM) 
project, one of 10 funded by the U.S. Qffice of Education in an attempt to 
•fSt. ^"^^ teacher training programs to Che compelency-based education 

"^''^ still. survive, particularly the' commitment to " * 

•objective-based , instructional practices, specification of learning objectives, 
for courses and goals ^or programs', and a heavy" emphasis upon field-based 
experiences during ^e, educational sequence. In addition, a 1975 
institutional commitment , to assess student and program characteristics 'also is 

^tlL 1?' evalua,tion effort and its implications will be discussed 

later in this paper. 

. Consonant with these events in higher education was a movement^ on the 
-part of the Georgia Department of Education to institute a "certification 
renewal through staff development" mode-l for the purpose of upgrading teachers 
and other certified personnel. ^ The Georgia Department of Education, state 
bogrd of education, and other leading education ^oups in the state procured 
oAJlMrr^" the legislature to ^support local .staff development and inservice • 
activities while gaining qertification renewal credits (staff development 
units} for participants. Ten cooperative educational service agencies,- 
f::f"f? state's congt<essional districts, readily became the means for 

assisting local school districts in carrying out state-approved staff • 
developpent plans. • ' 

. The mov9ment toward local., staff development was competency-based in the ■ 



sehs-e that such' programs generally .addressed the acquisition and improvement 
of professional skills derived from local school needs assessments. Certainly 
the competency-based education principle of. individualization was given heavy 
emphasis. This staff development model as adopted by the local schools and 
cooperative edutjational service agencies, is still in use today and is 
strongly tied to progr^ims for upgrading essential teaching skills of beginning 
as well as experienced teachers. 

State-funded Competency-based Education' Projects 



Beginning in the early 1970s and continuing to the present y the state ' 
department of education has encouraged research and development activities in 
Georgia through funding special projects. Identifying competencies for 
various groups of educators and specifying how professionally identified 
competencies can be addressed by both preservice and inservice programs have - 
received heavy . emphasis. Present in all of t|?ese efforts has been an 
expressed desire to develop more competent educatoj^s and to use professionally 
endorsed skills and abilities to formulate local education agency and 
institution of higher education programs. This desire has at times been 
stronger on the part of the department of education and local school offLcials 
than among colleges, but state-funded competency-ba'sed' education and 
certification developmental projects have continued as contractual 
arrangements among the Georgia Departments of Education, colleges and 
universities, and local education agencies. Some of these efforts are 
reviewed below. 

DeKalb Supportive Supervision Project . The Supportive Supervision 
Pro ject| conducted in the DeKalb County Schools from 1972 to 1978 was an early • 
example df the Georgia Department of Education's intense efforts to develop 
strong competency-based inservice programs for teachers. This project was a 
concentrated effort to identify essential teaching competencies and to develop 
an assessment methodology to evaluate teacher performance needs. Components 
of this project c^n be found today in the state competency-based certification 
model for beginning teachers and in the commitment to use performance 
assessn)ent^data to asstst in structuring staff development programs. 

West Georgia College Teacher Competency Project . 'Another early effort to 
identify teaching comp^fetencie$ was a research and dev.elopment project 
conducted at West Georgia College. This project, like the Beginning Teacher 
Evaluation Study in California, attempted to identify teachers' classroom ^ 
behaviors related to a variety of pupil achievements using "low inference" 
methodology °. Muc|i of thls'work was reviewed by Donald Medley (1977) in a 
monograph produced by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, ^he case for inconsistent findings concerning teacher competencies 
and pupil learning using results of this project has recently been made in the 
Phi Delta Kappan (Coker,^ Medley, and Soar 1980). 

Counselor Education Project . The state department of education funded "a 
project from ^%f^ to 1978 in the Pioneer cooperative education service agency 
to identify crucial job competencies for school counselors for use in 
establishing competency certiification- procedures. Competencies were 
identified and consent validated, and today these are being^used as a part of 

-* 
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' ols'Sors!'" a criterion.reference.d.test for certifVing school 

with Sr^fv '•Q;^^^^/^"''^ ' I" 1971 the- department of education contracted 
with the University of Georgia to identify a list of essential job 
mSd6;«L'%S^ ^J^^d-^i^istrators and to develop an as"sesiment 
methodology. that might be used for certification. This project-Results « 
Oriented Management in Education (R.O.M.E.)-represented a cooperative effort 
among the department of education, the .University of Georgia and tJe Tho^f 
County Schools. The developmental processes used to Sen? f^ ad^iSstraJS 
competencies and to design jthe Georgia Principal Assessment System 

K in 'in- liUi ^^^^^^^^ ^'^y^^' ^^^^^J, PerJ" , 

Kiein Ellett 1976). in 1976 the administrator competencies were used a-, 

?aldosta sL ' field-based training program for admini tr^t'rs" ' 

valdosta State College, a prqcess model entitled FOCUS (Field-Oriented 
Compe ency Utilization System). The Georgia Principal IsLs men sjs em 'and 
the FOCUS program- were used jointly in a competency-based education project 
cenUrTSSw'2 l'' iT' "^^^^f^-^ in thJee regional assessm 
centers during the project's last year (1977-78). The ^.O.M.E/FOCUS effort 
represents one of the first and largest attempts to develop a system for 
assessing job-related competencies of school principals,' Some or the 
compe encies identified in the R.O.M.E. Project have been used ?o derive 
oe^ectives for a criterion-referenced test for certifVing school 
i^thela^iro? 'ssT''^' "^^^'^^ admfnist^ef roTL first time 

conhi^f oH^^ ?f ?^'T,"t' ''^'^ "'^'^^ • ^5"^^ '^he Georgia Department of Education 
contracted with the University of S^wrgia's College of Education to iden?S a 

ZLnLV T'l"^^'-'^ '^^"^'^^ competencies and an assessment ^ 

JssessmenfproiL\"???PW ^^.f "",^"8 ^^^^^^^^ certification. The Teacher 
Assessment Project (TAP) has developed fo^ the department of education the 

InTt Ina S"?l85r"r"' (TPAI) (Capie. Anderson, Johnson, 

t-Uett, and Okey I98O) and an accompanying observer training progr'am. The 
TPAlmeaures performance og^l^ generic teaching competencies ?haf beginning 
teachers^must demonstrate adequa€ely^to receive professional, t'enewable " 
certification status. The^TPAI repr'^ents, in 'my view, the finest set of 

eSbmlrr^'f'" t;achiS .kins!'\heir1a i ; ^d 

reliability have been extensively investigated in a variety of research 

llTolT.' .""p"'"" P^"^^^ °' ^^^^ development, more ?han ?0>0 '' ' 

>^ assessed. .Last year Georgia: became the fi^st state 

to employ a teacher certification procedure using data derived from classroom ' 
?St this't.'^L^r^^'rr '?'r^'^" methodology. It is probably fa"r to saj 
u^tJll ^J^'^r^f effort is the largest competency assessment pWam ever " 
undertaken in American education. - • ever 
. Currently 17 other, states, that either have legislated or are considering 

S i^encT^ri' ''T':^' " "^^^ interesting to see how SeorS'f \ 
experiences and developments influence these states. I would caution anv 

fnd^hi°n^?f?f"^ such legislative, acts in the. context of availa^Je resJS^ces ' 
and the politics of education, and to provide ample time for implementation! 
,in«J2r® r 9''^®'' competenqy-based educa.tion Efforts in Georgia 

since the early •70s, but those described above probably -represent the larfest- 
?r;o™n'r'''"'^ they refiedtr,an interest i^y ,taSe educLors n actively ufing ' 
the coppeten;5y-based. education model ^s a framework for .educational change! 



Institutions of Higher Education. 

There are currently 32 colleges and universities in Georgia with 
state-approved teacher education programs. ,*While cannot attest that any oS 
these institutions has a complete competency-based education program, it is 
prot?ably fair' to say that all have borrowed from the competency concept as 
they have developed ^d revised program components. At the University of 
Georgia, for example, the greatest effect of the competency-based education 
model has been on increasing the importance an4 length of field experiences 
and using a systematic program evaluation mod^l. In addition, the TPAI are 
used extensively as a supervisory tool during student teaching. The 
widespread use of the TPAI in preservice prbgrams has been stimulated by |the 
^tate department of education's requirement that schools of teacher education 
verify that their student teachers meet institutional standards for each 6f 
the 14 TPAI coml^etencies. • 

Entrance and Exit Requirements . Requirements for entering teacher * " 
education programs 'in Georgia are somewhat uniform statewide, with the one . 
ex<\eption being. variations in permissible grade point averages. All students 
in the state. are required by the Board -of l^legents to pass a basic skills 
examination in reading and writing, gerrerally referred to as the "rising . 
junior" exam. This exam' represents the only common admissions measure to 
teacher education of^ which I am aware, and it was not^ specifically designed 
with teacher education students in mind. Rather, the entire population of 
college students in the state are required to pass it. ' 

From the competency viewpoint, Georgia's exit requirements are of 
considerable interest. With the institutiop of the competency-based 
* certification program for beginning teachers, all students must pass a 

criterion-referenced test in their teaching field. There are currently 32 of 
- these in use in the state. In addition) most students take the National 
Teachers Examination as an institutional requirement. After passing the 
appropriate' criterion .t^st, all teachers are assessed with the TPAI 
insti^uments during a three-year period of nonrenewable certification. The 
TPAI, according to state procedures, are administered twice each yedr. 
Teachers must meet performance standards on each of the 14 TPAI competencies 
'before they receive a professional, renewable certificate. < Thus, the 
beginning teacHer -has'a maximum of three years and six TPAI assessments to 
pass state , requirements. -'^ . 

^Program Evaluation Activities . Another competency effort IS a systematic | 
atten?)t by the University of Georgia and Georgia Southern College to adofTt- a 
teacher training pifogram evaluation* model, first begUn at the ^University of 
Georgia iiX 1974 and. at Georgia Southern College in 1979. Th^ Program Reaearc)! 
and Evaluation Committee (PRECO), comprised largely of faculty members from " 
the Division of Elementary Early Childhood Education, was established to 
develop a systematic prograrayevaluation model. All teacher education students 
at the two schools are now required at program entry and exit to complete a 
. battery of ipstruments administered by PRE^Q members. The instrumentB^4nOlude 
the CaltTornia Test of Mental Maturity^-^Adult Form (entrance only); the li 
Personality Factor Questionnaire; the^Rokeach Values' Survey; the Rokeach 
Dogmatism Scare; the Personal Beliefs Inventory; the Teaching JPractices 
Inventory; and the UGA Semantic Differential (applied to 25 keV education 
concepts). ^ 
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■- The PRECO data basp now includes entrance data for approximately 600 
teacher education studwts. Georgia Southern entrance data have, been 
collected for about 15q students! In addition to results on the above tests, 

' the^PREGO data base 'also includes for each student SAT verbal and math scores, 
high school grade point average, GPA at graduation, NTE scores,, selacted 

. biographical information, information about courses and program conte.nt3 for'v 
each student, and student evaluations of program components. Analyses of data 
at both institutions have already led. to program changes and Insights into 
pupil characteristics; f 

*^ The PRECO eva-luat'ion data base now presents exciting .opportunities for 
undertaking longitudinal research in teacher education, because the Georgia 
Department of Education now requires all beginniitg t.eachers .to pass both the 
criterion-referenced fest and the TPAI. This statewide set of knowledge and 

•^performance measures will perm.it program evaWators to establish 'relationships 
between student ind teacher training program/characteristics and certification 
standards. The|num^r of research questions( derived from'-this data set seems 

. unlimited. I kho)/ g¥ no other state that .h4s the capacity to conduct 
longitudinal research on teacher -training /Characteristics with such an' 
important criterioniCprofessionai^.Qer^i,.fi6ation?^9nd., employment) .. 

I have been working f-or the pasr^;fewo- yearsWith~ttbe -Georgia ProfessionaT-k., 
Standards Commission and with a group/of colleagues on the design" of a / . 
statewide center to nindertake teacher tr^aining research and program evaluation - 
activities for all of Georgia's teacher- training institutions (Johnson,; 
Ellett, and Siegel -1979) . The state superintendent of schools has proposed to 

, the state board of, education that fynds be requested from the legislature for 
the center. If this center "Is estabMshed, Georgia will be in a positibn, for 
the first time, -^td make teacher training progr&m de^islbn^using a large-scale 
data base. ,If center can lie established and? maintained over sejlreral 

• years, we can tflini^ ^^^4 ^swSrs to some very important questiohs/ that • 
those in compe^eno^-based education have asked. ' Jt will be .an expensive 
venture but onk 1 believe to b.^^uite5, worthwhile. .Comj)etency-based education 
is, indeed., alive 'and well -in Ge(^rgi^i' and» 4s moMnf in the direction that 
reflects its most important .dimepSion— systematic program-evaluation. 

' '' j ■ ' ' . • 

For more information, 6ontact Dr. Ch°ad Di^Ellett^ College of Education, 
University of ^Georgia, Athens, (JA ^602'. • ". /. * >' ^ 
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A REVIEW OF COMPETENCY ASSESSMENT IN LOUISIANA 



•by Lamore J. Carter 



louisiana has for many years suffered from one of the highest "illiteracy 
rates in the United States. Through the years, this situation has been 
attributed in large measure to the quality of teaching and of teacher 
preparation programs. Critics have aired a broad range of indicators 
inc-luding the relative percentage of armed forces inductees from Louisiana who 
scored at or below marginal levels of literacy and the comparative drop of 
Louisiana students' • scores on such national tests as the American College Test 
and the Scholastic Aptitude Test. After years of debating and trying to 
address more effectively the problem of teacher competence, Louisiana seemed 
to have a plethora of legislation pertaining to teacher education, the., 
potential effectiveness of which ha« remained quite controversial. 

This paper reviews entr^ce, retention, and exit competency assessment ^ 
requirements in Louisiana's teacher preparation programs. It is hope^ that 
this review, studied in the context of similar reviews in several other 
states, will generate deliberations resulting in recommendations for 
improvements in .teacher education that will improve teaching effectiveness. 

Louisiana's 'teacher education programs are commonly housed in college or 
university divisions of edui^ation. These institutions have characterized 
their responsibilities to their students as being those promoting: <, 

.1. Knowledge of career opportunities in teaching through professional, 
guidance and assistance for undergraduate students. 

2. Knowledge and iariderstanding of the legrner and the learning process 
and. the ability to translate these into appropriate teaching 
behaviors. ' . ^ 

3. Knowledge,- understanding, and appreciation of social issues relevant 
to education both as a citizen and teacher, and the competence to 
translate cshanges in society into instructive action. • 

4. Knowledge of major academic fields and the ability to use this 
knowledge in explaining the realities qf today. 

5. Kn^qwledge of instructional materials and new technology, and skifl in 
identi^ng.and using 'appropriate instructional tools. • ^ 

-o.' Khqjrfr6dge and application of both theoretical and applied educational 
research, and the skills to conduct, such research^ 

Colleges of' education in Louisiana are trying to develop theories of 
preservice teacher education ^d to test programs which produce more effective 
teachers— teachers with demonstrably more competence. However, most teacher 
education personnel se^m to be of the opinion that such competencies as now 



may be adequately assessed by formal tests of knowledge and skills do not 
represent some ofj the more essential competencies required of teachers. 
Therefore, teacher educators in Louisiana are searching for other competency 
assessment strategies with a proven relationship to^.teaching effectiveness. 
When such additional strategies have been founded instituted at all stages 
of teacher education, Louisiana will have initiated a recognizable, 
competency-based, preservfce program in undergraduate teacher education. The 
resijlt will be fewer ineffective teachers. » 

♦ 

Entrance Requirements 

The primary purpose of teacher education programs in Louisiana is to 
prepare instructional personnel for the state's schools. Recognizing that 
teaching is increasingly demanding'/ Louisiana requires that teacher candidates 
possess good mental ^nd physical health and well-developed skills in 
communication. Because teachers are often viewed as models, 'theymust also 
have positive moral and ethical qualities. 

Entrance requirements were relatively stable during a long period before 
1978, and included admission to college, successful completion of 30 or more 
semester hours of study, and approval for program entry by a teacher education 
screening committee that looked at health and vigor, physical features,, 
language facility, and personality. Of 'these requirements, only the screening 
constituted a specific competency assessment for admission to teacher 
education. 

Current requirements for entry into the teacher educatioru-pcograms vary 
from college to college in Louisiana, but these variations are so slight „as to 
be insignificant. Naturally, all prospective teacher education students must 
meet the general college entrance requirements. They must have generally 
attained a minimum grade point average of 2.2 to 2.5 (no colleges accept 
gjrades below a "C"). Other admjtesion requirements include: 

1. Completion of '•a minimum of three hours of counseling related to 
^ ^the suitability and aptitude of the student for teaching and .to 

"^the availability of jobs both geographically and by subject. 

2. Completion of an admission interview to identify professional 
goals and physical and behavioral characteristics. • 

3.., Satisfactory completion of " freshman year curriculum requirements 

(i.e., 30 to 45 semester hours)*. 
r 4. Taking arid passing medical examinations for hearing and speech 
y defects and specified English proficiency tests ,^ or attaining 

approval of a screening committee^ 
5. Freedom from any academic or personal/befhavioral demerits. 
6., Recommendatiort by an admissions counselg.r or a committee on 

admission and retention. 

- Retention Requirements . ■ ' * 

^ Retention requirements in teacher jducatj.on programs also vary only 
slightly from collegS^to college.^—ThV major, generally prescribed 
.requirements are: - " 



1. bfeintenance of a 2.2 CPA or a minimum grade of t^C" in all • 
professional (methods and, psychology) courses and in the 
academic major or minor fields. 

2. Periodic evaluation of student progress^ by a committee on 
admissions and retention. • ^ ^ 

3. Successful completion of an all-semester, full-day student 
teaching phase. . , 

4. Successful completion of either six semester hours in reading 
(secondary curricula) or^niqe semester hours in reading 
(elementary curricula). « 

5. Evidence of acceptable speech habits and writing ability. 
'6. V Evidence of physical fitness for teaching*. 

7. Demonstration of personlfl. 4nd social qualities acceptable in a 
teacher. 

8. Behavior records free of disciplinary probation. " 



^ Some institi^lons are discussing, the requirement -of a passing grade- on a 
comprehensive examination in general education to be taken in the junior year 
as s continuation requirement in -teacher education. At one of these 
institutions this requirement would be a passing grade in all majors. 

Graduation Requirements 

Graduation requirements in teacher education in Louisiana colleges and 
universities are quite similar and are notable for their lack of forfliar* 
competency assessftient. Teacher education ^programs mklce great "effort to 
provide adequate professional, education courses. In addition/ 1;heir curricula 
constitute a broad liberal education and the technical training necessary for 
a we*l-rounded education program. Teacher educators acknowledge, however, ' 
that program exit requirfcm€^nts are not competency-based. 

Graduation requirements in teacher education programs in Louisiana may be 
characterized as follows: 

1. All courses in a teacher education curriculum must be completed 

• eith'er in residence or by a combination of residence work and 
work transferred Trom a regionally accredited institution. 

2. All programs are invblyed in a comprefignsive set of structured 
laboratory experiences including: i 

a. Observation. Some informal observation is incorporated into' 

• ' all professional education and ^psychology courses* 

• - ^ -Observation Is usually related'to course content^" but* often 
, has the additional objective, .of helping- the teacher 
candidate develop a commitment tq the profession. 
*b. Directed observation and participation*. Before initial ' 

field experience, the sttident is usually offereil an 
' . opportunity to do intensive observation and limited 

participation in a classroom at the grade level or in the 
field foi: which he or she is preparing to teach; An attempt 
is made to as?ign the student to several schools of ~^ * 
" • differing, sqcioeconomic and ethnic composition. 

'3. ^ Students must take, but dp note necessarily have to pass, the 
-National Teacher Examinations as a requirement for graduation.. 
This requirement is different for certification. ' , 



' ' * ^» The student must" obtain a minimum grade ,of "C" in each course in 
professional education and in each course in the area of 
concentration, and must .also achieve an overall grade point 
average of to 2.5 • < ' ^ \ 

One institution requires that each student must pass a compreherrsive ' 
departmental examination in his or her major before being eligible to graduate 
»no matter what the field of study is. 

Rummagy, of Competency Requirements in Louisiana 

Entr^. 'No formal competency assessment by test instrument; informal 
assessment by the following items is used: irjterview evidence of mental 
alertness, physical fitness and personal characteristics; interview evidence 
of physical, emotional, and speech defects; academic standing, including a GPA 

. of 2.2 and completion of approximately 30 semester hours of credit; interview 
evidence of competency'in communicative skills. 

• * 

Continuation^ Generally not conditional on performance on any kind of* 
teacher competency tests, the education major, is graduated if he or she 
maintains a certain grade point ayerage, 'makes no grade. below a "C" in 
English, professional, and specialized academic courses, maintains good moral 
and ethical character, and shows evidence of membership in a relevant 
professional organization. More stringent performance assessment takes place 
during a full serjester of ^supervised off -campus student teaching, with ratings 
by the supervising teacher, the field supervisors from the college, and the 
school principal resulting in a grade for student teaching. Grambling State 
University is ^experimenting with the requirement of satisfactory performance 
- on; the Stanford Tests of , Educational Progress (STEP) for admission to advanced 
standing in teaclier educatfibni ^ \ - 

, ' ; ^ * • ' • 

Ejcit. State prescribed score should be attained on Ihe iJational Teacher' 
Examinational. In addltipn, the graduate must have an overall GPA of 2.5>a 

. certain specified number of semester hours in general and professional 

education; demonstrated proficiency in oral and written Eng],ish; and evidence 
9f good character and personal traits. ' 

» - V A , 

Certification Requirements ^ 

\ /- In* 1978, public furor oVer the quaUty of education and teacher 

preparatidh in Louisiana reached a climaftc when the state legislature enacted 
laws requiring an education major to take more courses -in reading and to 
achieve a minimum score on the National Teacher, llxaminations to qualify for 
certification. Specif ideally, the legislation required applicants to complete 
.at least six semester hours in the' teaching of reading for high school 
certification and nine/ semester hours in the teaching of reading for " ' 
elementary certificatlbn. In addition to these requirements in reading; a 
person seeking teaojiejr/ certification in LousisanW must nfew make a^ composite ^ 
' score on the National Teadher Examinations as prescribed W -th^;- sjbate \ 
/ department of education. Minimum acceptable scores by teaching a/ea are • 
. presented in Table Or^e. ^ * <t I 

,T|ie new NT? reqjiire^ent makes it-possibXe^>for an education student ia^ 
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TABLE ONE 



MINIMUM ACCEPTABLE NTE SCORES FOR TEACHING IN LOUISIANA* 



Curriculum 



Art 


534»» 


Biology and General Studies 


^ 1154 ^ 


Business 


1178 


Chemistry, Physics, and General Science 


1114 


Early Childhood Education 


1100- 


Elementary Education 


Ill-Si" 


Educating the Mentally Retarded 


1140 


English 


1052 


French, 


1108' 


German 


1091' 


Home^ Economics 


1101 


MatK^'tics * 


1202 


Media Specialist - - 


1148 


Music Education* 


1120 


Physical Educa.tion 


1135 


Social Studies' 


1U9 


Spanish 


1124 


Speech, Language, and Hearing Specialist 


534»» 


Speech Communication and Theatre 
# 


1126 



•Scores for all the subjects are minimum composite scores for^ results on the 
coujmons portion and tlje sub j^ct portions of the NTE. 

**No subject tests are validated by the state for this area of teaching. The 
score printed Here represents the minimum- acceptable commons examination 
score. 



graduate but not be eligible to' teach in Louisiana. In order fon a person to 
graduate in education, he or she must have an overall grade point average of 
2,^5 on a 4.0 sc^le in all work to be predited toward a degree and Jiave a 
minlmuHi ^ade of "C" in each professional education course, psychology course, 
and sp^e^lized academic course. • . ^ 

Cohcluding Comments 

The most commonly employed evaluation designs in undergraduate teacjtier 
education in* Louisiana place heavy emphasis on written tests for the i * 
evaluation of acquired information and skills. While performance evaluation, . 
such as done by multiple-person' ratings of student teaching activity, is used 
in each teacher training institution, there ar^ stated reasons for the 
predominance of written informational and skills tests including: 
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1. Ii^ertia. - Even vhen other competeqcy assessment strategies are 
known, teacher education personnel seem to need some special 
fqrce to move them to use such strategies. 

2. Grading. There is a belief that other competency assessment 

strategies, especially those that might involve vrell-articulated 

- performance iS^del's, are not easily accommodated by current 
grading practices. 

3. Knowledge of competency components. Some believe that 
traditional competency assessment is, -perhaps, the best that can 

, be done considering the general uncertainty as to what comprises 
teaching competency. 

Louisiana teacher educators know something of what comprises teaching 
competency, but not ail they need or wish to know. The knowledge deficit of 
teacher educators affects evaluation designs for teacher education programs 
wrth one result being a heavy reliance on assessment via written tests. The 
major disadvantage is that written tests do not provide valid information on 
how well a teacher is prepared to perform in the classroom. 

Some teacher ,educatiorr officials and teacher educators are 'uncertain as 
to what behaviors should be required for effective teaching and what knowledge 
and skills the new teacher must bring to the classroom. Recent statewide 
controversy in Louisiana seems to support this statement. 

•Teacher educators will acknowledge that an ideal competency-based teacher 
education program would require the following conditions at a minifnum: 
accurate determination of« the components of teaching effectiveness in terms of 
behaviors and elements of knowledge and skills; a method of isolating these . 
behaviors so that trainees' demonstration of each may be evaluated; and a 
.method of controlling effective teaching behaviors sp all relevant behaviors 
in all trainees may be viewed equally. Some teacher educators believe that 
the components of teaching' effectiveness are adequately determined and that 
the- problem of competency assessment 'is that of providing an authentic setting 
for isolating and controlling the demonstration of competencies so as to 
evaluate them. 'The author subscribes to. this view. However, in the absence 
Of any .one of the three conditions mentioned above, the .assessment of the 
compet.enc^ of preservice teachers is imperfect and in need of special 
attention. ^ 

. • ■ 't ' 

~\ 

For further information, contact Dr. Lamore J. Carter, Vice President for- 
Academlc Affairs, Grambling State University, Grambling, LA 71245. 
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COMPETENCY ASSESSMENT IN FLORIDA 



by David C.^ Smith , 



Public dissatisfaction bordering on disenchantment over the quality of ' 
teacher preparation pervades much of the United States. The cover story of 
the June 16, I98O, issue of Time magazine highlights alarm .over the inadequate 
preparation of teachers ("Help! Teacher Can't Teach" I98O). In the 12th 
annual Gallup Poll pf the public's attitude toward public schools, respondents 
addressing the question, "What do you think are the biggest problems with 
which the public schools in ^this community must deal?" ranked "difficulty in 
getting good --teachers" seventh out of 25 categories of response (Gallup I98O, 
p. 34). • it was al3o reported in the same poll that, in 1969, 75% of the 
respondents' would have liked to have^ a child of theirs take up teaching in the 
public schools as a career, while in 1980, only HQ% of the respondents 
answered^ the question positively {p.*38). , . 

;The concern for major change in teacher educatibn is prominent in the 
South. The 1980 summer session of the Southern Governors' Conference treated 
two issues in depth i-n their crowded agenda: the environment and teacher 
education'. In a- recent j^ublication of the Southern Regional Education Board, 
a summary of the action taken by several states in their effort, to improve the 
teacher education and certification process is reported, (Stoltz 1979).' Also 
worthy' of special comment is- a proposal by B.O. Smith/(1980) '^for major 
alternatives in exterKJed preservicg teacher preparation programs. 

A number of forial organizations within the state of Florida have played 
roles of varying prominence in the competency assessment movement in teacher , 
education. The state legislature has mandLated specific chahgeaLijr teacher 
educatipn, and the state's departmei\t of education has consistently been a 
strong force in carrying out state educational policy. The Council on Teacher 
Education (COTE) has played a/major role in developing recommendations 
concerning the execution of recent education legislation and in serving as a 
link between the professional community and state government* Four 
professional associations in Floricta have^ been particularly sensitive to, and* 
effective in, developing and executing state legislation. Those organizations 
are the Florida Teaching* Profession (affiliated with the National Education ' 
Association), the Florida Education Association (affiliated with the American 
Federation of Teachers), the Florida School Boards' Association, and the 
Florida Assod-i|tion of School Administ!;ators. 
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Teaoher Eduoatdon Legislation 

Florida legislature passed Committee Substitute for Senate 
-Bill 549 (CSSB), which promised profound effects on teacher education and • 
certification in th.e state; Although numerous provisions are included in the 
'tu ^? ^l^^^^^ PPO^^^^ to -have a, strong influence on teacher education, 
ihe first ^ an admission requirement: "...as a prerequisite* for 
tnlT^Z k"^° ^^K.I'^f^^'' education program, that a student receive a passing 
score, to be established, by stste board rule, on a nationally -normed 
standardized college entrance^ examination. " The sacond stipulation concerns 
initial certificatron: - . ^ 

...each applicant for" initial certification shall d.emonstrate 
on a comprehensive , -written examination and through other such 
procedures as may -be" specified by the state, board, mastery , of those - 
minimum essential generic and specialization competencies. and other 
.criteria as shall be adopted into rules by the state board, 
including, but not. limited to, the following: (a) the ability to ^ 
write in logical arid understanda^e style with appropriate grammar 
and sentence structure; (b) the ability to comprehend and" interpret 
- a message after listening; (c) the ability to read, comprehend, and 

Interpret orally and in writihg, professional and .other written 
material; (d) the ability "to comprehend and work with fundamental 
mathematical concepts; and (e) the ability to comprehend patterns of 
, physical, social, and academic development .In students, and to 
counsel -students coricei^nln^. their needs in these areas. 

The third je*ement oC special .interest to teacher educators is the - 
provision that "the proposed (board) rules shall provide for year-long ' 
.internships as a prerequisite for certification. The report shall further 
include an. analysis of the costs of such internships and the state and 
district procedures for administering such internships. " It may. be noted that 
thei^e was originally a provision that one year of successful teaching 
experience could serve in place of the year-long internship. That conditiori 
has since been changed to require three years of successful teaching 
experience as a substitute for the year-long internship. 

One apparent motivation for the legislation was the. general belief that 
substantial improvement , in_ teacher education was necessary and that the 
quality of instruction in the elementary and secondary schools would rise if 
such , improvement occurred.. Fiirthermore, testimony from professional 
organizations and^ conventional wisdom suggested that improvement in the 
quality of persons entering colleges of education would improve the quality of 
graduating teachers,. .Additionalljr, ^ general belief existed that the quality 
of teachers and teaching. in the public schools might be improved if teachers 
were required to pass an examination in order to be certified, as is customary 
in a number of other fields. Finally, if student teaching is perceived by 
many teachers to be the most valuable component in the preparation program, 
does it not make sense to increase it 'substantially? Clearly, the. legislative 
intent was to encourage the development of improved teacher education 
programs. That a legislative body should deal so specifically vith matters 
that essentially should be determined by the collective profession is ' * 
unfortunate. It. must be noted, in all fairness, that educators declined to 
take a clear position on the issue when^ given the opportunity fop difficult 
decision-making in professional programs. ^ 

4. 
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Executing the Legislation 

For purposes of clarity, the efforts associated with carrying *out th^ 
three most important elemeAts of CSSB 5^9 will be treated separately. First, 
however, 'it may be useful 'to note that in 1973 a new state policy for the 
*educ,ation of teachers was established in Florida. "Teacher" is defined in 
this policy as including all professional personnel working toward a career in 
education or already practicing in education, including schcJijl administrators, 
supervisors, counselors, librarians, and others (Wilson 1979, p. D* Further, 
colleges and universities in Florida^ wishing to acqui/e state approval for 
teacher education programs must* prove that each of their teacher education 
pcogratos includes, as a minimum, the 23 essential generic competencies - 
established by the state of FlorJLda.* In addition to. proving that those • 
elements are included in the curriculum, each college and university must 
demonstrate 'that an evaluation system is in place ta verify that persons who 
complete the program have attained a specified level of knowledge and \ 
performance in those competencies. However, those standards adopted in 1978- 
do not require that institutions develop a competency-basecl teacher education 
program (Wilson 1979, p. 3). , , ' 

The Written Examinatioh for Certification . Effective July 1, 1980, each 
applicant for .an initial Florida, teaching certificate must take a written 
examination, designed to measure writing ability, effective listening, reading 
ability, and mathematical and professional skills. 

The Florida Council on Teacher Education played a prominent role in 
developing this Florida Teacher CertifircatiQn\Examination. For exai^ple, it 
recommended to the Commissioner of Educatiorv that the teacher certification 
examination be postbaccalaureat^ and that it be based upon the 23 essential 



*The development of Florida's generic competencies has been do^cribed as 
f o]?lows - t, 

. To develop the essential generic compentencies, ,COTE gleanecj 
reaearch Journals, college catalogifes, and studies done in other ' - 
states and in Florida. A composite list of 48 competency statements 
was then submitted to a 5$ rs^ndom statewide: sample of certified 
educational personnel. Those competencies identified as "frequently 
necessary" by 65% of the teachers surveyed were recommended to the 
Commissioner of Education for incorporation into the State Board of , 
Education Rules (SBER). The Commissioner in turn recommended to the 
State Board of Educ^-tion on -March 23, 1978, that those competencies 
dealing with oommunications ^d computation skills be yfcluded in 
the entrance requirements of institutions of higher learning with 
approved teacher education programs, and that the 23 generic 
competencies be included in the curricular offerings at those 
^ institutions, ^ The State Board adopted *the proposal. (COTE 1977) 

Clearly, Florida's 23 essential generic competencies are built upon a 
consensus model and there is a strong commitment to them. They are central to 
the development of the teacher certification examination and- are required 
components in teScher education programs which are state-approved. However,. 
Coker (1979) offered disturbing data challenging the use of consensus data to 
establish generic competenci^ for teachers. , 



generic competencies. It also made specific' recommendations relative to the 
subsections of the examination, times of administration, and fees for the 
test." In each of these instances, the recommendations to the Commissioner of 
Edtfcation were accepted, ' . ^le, 

-Given the power and influence of the Council on Teacher Education, it 
would be appropriate tp no,te its' makeup, COTE is composed of 23 members: 
'seven teachers, two superintendents, two principals,, two inservice directors, 
two school board members, and two parents of children in public schools. In 
the minds of some observers, the mood of , recent COTE membership did not give 
great Credibility to higher education points of view (COTE 1977)': 

It should be acknowledged that the time all*owed for the development of ' 
the written examination was extremely , limited ^Only 18 months were available 
between the time that subtest categorie3 were first determined and efforts to 
develop test specifications began and the time applicants for teaching 
certfj^cates were required to take the Examination, In addition, the budget 
available for the development of the examination was extremely limited. 
Grants of $5,000 to $10,000 .were available on a. sole*-source contract basis to 
institutions developing specifications for each subtest. Given the complexity* 
of the task ajvl the limited time available, the development of the examination 
is commendable (Wilson tgSOaJ, ► - . . 

The examination was N.rst referred to as a "teacher competency 
examination." Over time, however, the name has been changed to the "Florida 
Teacher Certification Examination," Some believe that the name change is more 
than- cosmetic; it may have legal significance as well. For example, if the 
examination is truly a competency examination^ then it might be incumbent upon 
' the state to determine that therq. is a relationship between i^eaching 
competency and passing the examination, a relationship that' might be hard to 
prove.«^ It mig*)t rather be muoh^ more defensible for the department of 
education to establish in l^w that the state does indeed have the right to ' 
require an examination for licensure. 

During the spring of 1980/the Florida Teacher Certification Examination 
was field tested. The field test pojJulation consisted of graduating seniors . 
from ^^ in3titutions, plus a small group oC nondegree vocational teachers 
completing their professional preparation CWilson 1980b) ^ ^ 

The results of the. field test were dramatic and unanticipated. On the 
basis of the recommended cutting scores, the percentage of individuals from 
public institutions who would have failed ranged from ^5% to 72?, The 
percentage of students from private institutions who would have failed the 
examination ranged from 1^1? to lOOjf, ■ ' 

Three points should be mkde with respect to this initial , performance on 
the teacher ||^ification^examination. First, the. range of performance among 
teacher preparation institutions , is disturbing. That is not to suggest that 
programs nor objectives should be identical,. The thought th^t all 
institutions are graduating large numbers of inadequate teachers is alarming. 
Second, since this was the first administration of the examination, and since 
there .were no consequeYjces whatsoever' for individuals taking it, it may be 
concluded that these are absolute minimum scores. Third, Florida law % 
stipulates t^jat if an excess of 20% of. the students from a given institution 
fall to pass the examination, state approval of their teacher education' 
programs will be withdrawn. On that basis, it might be noted that only three , ' 
of the m institutions involved in the field/testing. would maintain state , 
approval of their teacher education programs, , • 

Five observations may be easily made^ from a review of the Tield-test 
data* First, failure in the mathematics subtest accounted for the largest 
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number of failures. Second, only a very small percentage of the individuals . 
taking the. examination failed the reading section. Third, a small percentage 
> of individuals taking the examination failed the professional education 
portion of the examination. Fourth;^ while colleges of education should be 
held accountable for the performance of their students in professional* 
education, it hardly seem^ appropriate" to h61d them accountable for reading," 
writing, or mathematics. Fifth, ^black and Hispanic students appeared to be at 
a disadvantage in th^ examination; "they received generally lower scores. 
The Florida Teacher Certification -Examination is now in place. All 
^ individuals v*io -seek, initial certification in Florida muat pass all sections ' 
of the examination, which include reading, writing, mathematics, and 
professional 'education. 'The success rate of individuals who participate in 
the first administration of this examination will be of great interest to 
Florida teacher educators, because if 60% of those from a given institution 
taking the examination dd not pass, program- approval is to be withdrawn. 

Admission to Teacher Education Programs . The specific wording of the 
portion of the CSSB 549 t^ext dealing with ^admission to teacher .education 
-programs is: 

Each teacher education program. . .shall require, as a 
prerequisite for admission into the teacher education program, that 
a student receive a passing score, to be established by state board 
rule, on a nationally normed standardized entrance examination. 

Several points are worth noting. First, this section of law establishes a 
specific legislative requirement for admission into a professional program. 
-There appear to be no parallel legislative requirements for admission into. any 
other pro^ssional or academic programs in Florida. Second, no specific score 
was established ' as "passing»» by the legislature. Third, the specific score 
for admission to t-eacher education programs ^must, by legislative action, be 
established by State Board Rule. which, > in Florida,, has ^the effect of law. 
Fourth, the pasrsing score must soon be established by a "nationally normed 
standardized college entrance examination" which, in effect, established^ the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test and the American "Co liege Test as appropriate 
examinations for admission to teacher education programs. 

Problems associated with this section of the law were further complicated 
by the fact that the "passing" sc<4N niust be presented' for .admission into 
teacher education programs, typically occurring at ^ the end of the sophomore or 
the beginning of the junior year. Commonly, individuals who took the SAT or 
ACT did so during their junior year in high school.' If their. scores are not - 
at a satisfactory level, retaking the examination presents prdBlems in 
relation to -the norm reference group. In other wrds, scores for individual^ 
who h^ve .completed the sophomore year in college or in community college may ^ 
not be comparable to scores for individuals* durlfl^ their junior year in' high * 
school. ^Other questions might be raisfed about the appropriateness of using 
the' test as an admission device ,for a professional program. 

An effort was. made to go- to the profession to establish an appropriate 
"passing score." Thil effort was chaired by the vice chancelldr for academic 
• affairs of ^the State University System. The Florida Council of Deans and 
Directors of Teacher Education (subsequently the Florida^ssociation of 
Colleges for Teacher feducation) vigorously discussed the question. .This group 
ultimately declined to make a recommendation on the grounds that it was 
^inapproprtate for a legislative body t6 establish entrance requirements for 
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any professional prqgram. COTE recommended to fche Commissi'oner of Education:, 
that the ilOth percentile of those individuals entel^ing college be established, 
as the passing score. .The percentile was subsequently translated into a 
composite score of 17 on the American College Test or a composite, score of 835 
on the Scholastic Aptitude Test (Staples 1979). 

The discussions were complicated by three factors. First, it was . 
difficult, and fundamentally repugpant, to take a stance in opposition to 
• quality students in professional education programs. "Se^cond, great concern 
existed about the projected effects of the requirement oh minority groups 
seeking careers in teaching. Third, it was clearly recognized that this 
legislation had potentially significant influence^n' tire budgets of colleges 
of education, funded by the st'ate government throdgh an PTE formula. A side 
effect is that university affirmative action programs were potentially 
jeopardized by lower minority enrollment in teacher education programs. 

Discussions were heated and wide-r&nging. Passing scores from the 10th 
percentile to the 50th percentile were put forward with the 40th percentile 
ultimately being accepted as the level r-equlred for admis'sion to teacher 
education programs'^. Jlor-Hi-easons which will be made ^ear, the effect of this 
requirement is not^yet certain. Projections suggest^ that there will be 
differential effects among institutions preparing teachers .in Florida, and 
that this legislation will reduce last year's teacher education enrollment 
from 30% to 80% throughout the state. Because nttnority students sometimes 
have special difficulty on standardised tests, the effect, on minority 
enrollment in teacher education may be especially great. 

This section of the iaw has been amended and now stimulates that students 
at the 40th percentile or above receive a passing score^ and it provides for a 
waiver of this percentile for up to 10$ of those,. admitted to teacher education 
programs. This section has also been amended to specify that approval-of 
teacher education programs" at each institution of higher learning shali"l)e 
contingent upoh at leas^ an 80$ passing rate among their graduates who take < 
the examination (Staples 1979). ^ 

Who can argue with efforts designed Jto promote the increased quality of 
teachers in elementary and secondary schools? The implications of the 
legislature determining criteria fo^ entry academic programs are 

profound. The social problems involved are too significant to be resolved in 
the political arena. ° , 

The current situation is that the State Board Rule took effect December 
1, 1980, and that "...tas a prerequisite for admission, a student shall receive 
a corfpos^ite score of seventeen- ,(17) on the American College Test or a 
composite score of eight hundred thirty- five (835) on the Scholastic Aptitude 
-Teat or an^equivalent'sGore on any other nationally normed standardized test 
for college admission" (Staples 1979). 

> Year-long Internship. Th4 relevant section of CSSB 549 addressing the 
year-long Internship stated; 

Beginning July 1, 1981, no individual shall be issued a regular 
. certificate until he has completed one school yearVof satisfactory 

teaching pursuant to law and. other such criteria as* the state board shall 
require by rule,' or a year- long internship approved by the state board. 

This requirement was later amended-to ^specify three years of satisfactory 
teachlng^-rather than one as an alternative to the year-long internship. The 
Internship las had less widespread disoUssion than has the minimum test score 
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' or the requirement*' of t'he Florida teacher certif^pation examination. However, 
as the effective date of this requirement approaches, discussion is becoming 
increasingly intense.- During the 1979 Legislative session. Senate Bill 338 
was passed. This bill amended the statute relating to the year-long 
internship by delaying 'its en/orcement until July 1 , 1982,' and mandating in 
lieu of the year-long internship a program of support for beginning teachers. 
The recommended form bf the 'Florida Beginning Teacher Program is pending 
action by the state board of education. 

Funding' for the proposals has been made' at a minimum level, approximately 
10 proposals at about $10,000 each. There has been some attrition among the 
proposals, and the' duration for which they were funded is coming to a close. 
Even though the time for testing thex year-long internship in Florida is 
rapidly approaching, direction from the state appears uncertain. 

New Florida Developments . A report of developments with implications for 
competency assessment in teacher education would be incomplete without comment 
on legislation passed during the I98O session^ While only loosely related to 
the competency assessment issue. Committee Substitute for House Bill 97 hold's 
the potential for the collective profession to exert leadership in education 
policy development. The law has restructured the processes and agencies 
dealing with education standards- and professional practices. 

» Through this legislation, substantial additional power and authority was 
delegated to professional educators. The Education Standards Commission was 
created, consisting of 2k members appointed by the state board of education 
from nominations by the commissioner of education, subject to state 
' confirmation. The membership includes 12 teachers, one superintendent, two 
school principals, one inservice education director, four lay citizens (two of 
whom must be school board members), three representatives from higher . 
education (one representing independent institutions), and one community 
college administrator. The commission- has the authority to employ an 
executive director, shall have staff, and is assigned to the department of 
education fqr, administrative purposes. The duties of the Education Standards 
Commission are broad and they include: recommending desirable standards 
relating to certification; developing and revising standards for approval of 
"pif»eservice teacher preparation programs; conducting an annual review of 
manpower' studies regarding teaching personnel; recommep(iing^approval of 
teacher education centers and their evaluation; and other matters as well. 
All recommendations are made directly to the state boated of education. 
The Education Practices Commission was also established by this 
'^legislation. It consists pf 13 members appointed by the state board of 
education from nominations by the commissioner of education, subject to Senate 
confirmation. . Membership includes five teachers, five administrators', and. 
three lay citizens, two of whom shall school board members, and requires 
that the teachers and administrators serving on the commission must 'be 
certified and must have practiced in the profession for at least five, years 
immediately preceding jkppointment. The Education Practices Commission ^also 
has the authority to employ an executive director,^ hire staff, and is assigned 
- to the department of education for administrative purposes. The commission 
jhas the authority to interpret and apply standards of professional practices 
and holds the power of final agency action either in dismissing a complaint or 
/imposing one or more of the following penalites upon an individual holding a 
certificate: denial of the application for a teaching certificate; ^evocation 
or suspension of a certificate; imposition of a fine not to exceed $2,000 for 
I each offense; placing a certificate holder on probation for a period of time; 
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and restricting the authorized practice of the certificate holder for a period 
of time amd/or reprimanding the certificate holder. The entire commission 
will not sit in judgment of individual cases; rather, it will divi4e itself 
into two panels for the purpose of reviewing complaints and issuing* final 
orders; In t>Te case of complaints^^against teachers, the panel shall be 
composed of four teachers, two lay citizens, and one administrator from- the 
commission. For complaints against administrators, the case shall be heard by 
four administrators, two -lay citizens, and one teacher (Boone I98O, p. 10). 

Noteworthy is the fact that the current -legislation was drafted almost' 
exclusively through the effort of a coalition of professional education 
groups. Jhe Florida School Boards Association, » the Florida Education 
Association, the Florida Teaching Profession, the Florida A'ssociation 'of 
School Administrators, representatives of the department of education, 
representatives of the governor's office, and higher education personnel 
developed the first draft of what was to become House Bill 97. The 
professional education community ' was gratified to find that the result of the 
coalition effort passed easily and early in the session. Governor Bob Graham 
said, "Acting decisively and fairly with great 'individual compromise, the bill 
was drafted by the group and presehted to the House of Representatives and the 
Senate where it was addressed promptly and professionally, and subseqQently 
passed on unanimous votes" (1980, p. il). 

Because of the authority and responsibility vested ijp these commissions 
and because of the degree to which they are dominated by professional 
educators^ the actions of both the Education Practices Commission and; the"^ 
, Education Standards Commission will be carefully reviewed. They werf created 
by the legislature as a result of the effort of a virtually unprecedented 
coalition of education- interests. It is to be hoped that the fruits of their 
efforts will be as productive and constructive as the'ir behavior. ■ 
■> 

Summary . 

Florida is. an exciting and politically active state, &nd the current 
climatg supporting the quality of education at all levels runs-deep. There is 
impatience,^ if not disdain, of those who reject efforts to improve teacher 
education programs, and there is an expectation, if not an implicit demand, 
for such improvement. Through it ali, there is a' concern that the performance 
of colleges of education needs radical improvement.' Not muoh is 'being done, 
however, to relate these inereased expectations to the current level of 
furtding for colleges of education. " Virtually all such institutions would be 
well advised to abdress their productivity in relation to their fi'nancial 
support and to evaluate their level of funding within the context of 'other 
colleges of \education (Peseau and Orr 1979). 

In closing this description of the accountability movement in teacher 
education ini^'lorida, I am reminded of two statements: First, the inscription 
appearing ab6ve the main entrance to the National Archives, which states that 
the Past i-s- Prologue," and second, the observation 6f H.L. Mencken thai "For 
every complex issue, there is an answer that is short, simple, and wrong." 

•/ ' ' ' • ■ '\ ' 

' For more information, contact 'Dr. David C. Smith, Dean, College of \. 

Education, University of Florida, Gainesville, FL 326II'. 
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COMPETENCY ASSESS.MENT, HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES 
AND MINORITY STUDENTS ' 

^by J.B. Jones 



Competency assessment for teachers, and its implications foh historically 
black institutions, &nd for. minority students in all ' institutions, can be 
viewed, if one chooses, in a simple fashion. Some positive aspects of this 
movement can be listed as follows: 

1. An indirect declaration .to students and faculties of the late Mary 

~ Mc.Cleod Bethune's porttention that "if you are here and are -not about 
the business of education, then you have no Business being' here." 
(Dr. B*!thune vas founder and president of Bethune-Cookman Co-ll-ege,- 
^ Day tona Beach, Florida.) ' . \- '■ 

2. Sxjmmons to -use one's best powers land latent gjenius for reasonable 
development in the teaching profession. - . 

^.;S. As Henry M. Wriston said, "On#fear, tgn years' or' even a century is a 
short period in the life "of a university*' tdtal obsVssion^wl/th plans 
for next year's crises^ can blot out the vision of what li^ farther 
ahead. Detailed planning is all to ,the good, but, if you'see^an 
opportunity, put the plan on ice and'seize the opportunity" (Chambers 
1975). This quotation' suggests that teacher educators may use the " 
. „ competency assessment nio\:ement to press for curricular i?ianges; 

admission and retention standards, reorientation of faculf iesf- ' 
redesigning programs, and, other policies to which, tfiere may have been 
- critical -op'position in the past.. _ - * 

An effort to produce a more intelligent, highly tfained :ieadership 
for the- mass of black students in the nation's schools." 
5. Movement away from merely bettering the standards of living toward 
bettering- the ways of life. This represents an acknowledgment that 
teaching jobs im the past have gone .to the credentialed, but not 
necessarily" to thfe competent, and that the revenue o^^this practice 
V iwould inaug[U|;ate a better way -of life in"the teaching profession. •* 

^6.,' No>lntent,to,;cause historically black institutions' -teacher, education 
, units to cease to exist ndr , to Urge "minority students in historically 
f, whit% institutions ta ^Hjcsue ' other career options. Such a change 

• would be . for the- wotse, >ince diverg'ent interests currently being- ' " 
^ serviSd would be neglect^iJ and unserved populations vrtiicH the nation - 

now seeks to aCeomoodate would remain neglectedt/ 
7. No atfcempt-'to turn >ack the clock- 'in higher education. Regardless of* 
/- suggested ^t'ives orf^sourees, such attempts^ could,. be no more than 
briefly ^upcessful. It is conceded that there' may be an occasiona'i; 



temporary flowing of progress,^ but in the long run, higher education, 
X including historically black institutions, has an expansiye future in 

* which both quality and quantity will move forward and upward " 
(Chambers 1975). ' ^ - , 
. 8. AH attempt to follow ^the example of the profession of medicine, in 
which competency examinations in basic arenas are required. 

9» A reduction of the 'repetition in courses and programs in professional 
education and. ap increase in attention to the mastery of knowledge, 
skills, habits, attitudes, and* reUtiohships essential to effective 
teaching. ^ ^ - . 

10. Accountability in the. profession— forcing historically black ' 
institution^^ formerly depositorie's for the di^pouraged, into 'places 

^ of progress. Good schools can, and do, help studgnts overcome the 
effects of economic disadvantages and family adversity X"5ritish' 
Researchers" 1980-, ^p.; 2). V 

11. The establishment of qne set of CQiipetitive standards for a 
deSegrated society. Separate ^Mandards for x>ertification of black 
and white teachers existed when dual systems of education were in 

^ effect. This practice was used to 'justify separate salary scales, 

during those times. 

12. /f challenge to the nation's leadership in teacher education — white' 
and black — to restrain the new wave of turbulence and 'regression 
through progress toward equal justice for all Americans, particularly 
in the educational arena. 

The above list of positive inferences of competency as:§essment makes no claim 
of being exhaustive; it simply establishes some points of reference. 

One would. terribly naive if he or she thought that such positions 
could b^ taken without strong opposition from, some quarters. Therefore, ft is 
reasonable to advance what may be viewed as 'Vjautious inferences" bf 
competency assessment: 

1 . Educators are .about to sacrifice the immeasurable jqualities of - 

teaching in favor of the measurable. As early as 19^0, a conference 
on problems of teacher educa'tion recommended that policifes of 
admission to teacher^ education programs include: (a) high school 
records, including class rank! (b) intelligence tests, to be used * 
^ with' reservations;^ (c) English tests, including written and oral . 

English; (d)jan interview as a means of evaluating personal traits; 
(e) personal records giving social, recreational, vocational, 
religious, aesthetic^ travel, ^nd other interests and activities in 
and out of School; (f) age as an indication- of acceleration* or 
'retardation; and (g) health ( Interstate Conference 1980, pp. 3-6). 
Three things have been assumed in the application of these 
,^ " criteria, which were operative for Ijalf a century in^ many 

institutions: first, that a definition or concept exists of what 
success in the teaching profession is; second, tljat valid measures 
are available for determiniijg the degree to which graduates of an 
institution have achieved success as defined; and third, that there 
are relatively accurate criteria. for predicting achievement. . 
Thode who are trainers of teachers know tha^t the foregoing, 
^ / assumptions are not true. Success in teadhing depends not only on 
• ^ the ^knowledge and skill of the children being taught,' but\also on the 
teacher's vision, fortitude, and moral integrity., The ability to 



integrate interpersonal skills and specialized knowled/e is highly 
important, but in the absence of techniques for measuring affective 
ability, we assess the measurable s— reading skills, vocabulary and 
computational skills, and other cognitive abilities. This'writer 
agrees with H.S. Brqudy, who recently stated, "Aside from the 
knowledge and skills involved in teaching, there are the personals of 
, -pedagogy" (198O). Many desired 'teacher traits that are immeasurable 
are being sacrificed for those that .are. 

The healthy climate present for the "underprivileged" during the last 
u °!"^®/^no«x^"^^"^ changed. In a controversial book Meanness 

M|ni| (1980), Gill expressed the idea that a concern for the welfare 
of white, middle.-class America, as illustrated by the Bakke aecision 
and passage of California's' Proposition 13, has now taken center 
stage^ Forced busing, white flight, and reverse discrimination are 
other/ issues that Gill offers in cpncluding that selfishness, 
stinginess, and malice toward further educational and economic 
opportunities for traditionally oppressed Americans make up a 
meanness mania." Neither the Institute for Educational Policy 
which published Gill's book, nor„Benjamin L. Hooks, executive ' 
director of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
I'eople, endorse the use of the term "meanness mania," but both 
acknowledge a changed mood in the country. 

Apparently, the concept of cumulative deficiency will not be. 
taken into consideration in the marketplaces of today. To illustrate 
this concept, Negro children in Alabaiib in 1929-30 received 36 
percent of a fair distribution of funds for education while white 
children received 64 percent. This inequitable slTare of financial 
resources, compounded by segregation, produced a deficient system of 
education extending from kindergarten to the university level. The 
Negro college and university, as the capstone of that system, 
suffered cumulatively from all the deficiencies of the lower schools 
(Johnson 1938). As another illustration, in 1930 there were 47,426 * 
certified black teachers in the traditionally segregated states; of 
these, 18,130 had less than a high school education, 15,443 had -less 
than four years of college work, and only 4,442 held bachelor-s 
degrees or the equivalent. McCuiston wrote in 1934: 

The typical rural Negro teacher of the South is a 
' . woman of rural heritage about ^T-^years of age. JShe has 

compljeted high school and. had ten weeks of summer school. ' 
She .tjeaches 47 children through six grades about two years 
in tf^e same school. Her anhual salary is $360 or $1 per 
day and she teaches about five years. 

Despilte the shbrtcomings that have characterize.d the education 
of blacks 'of yesteryear, those m teach today will be asked to meet 
prescribed standards, regardless of the arbitrariness or irrelevance 
of these standards'. 

There are overt and covert measures to redbcethe number of black 
teachers, as was predicted more than 25 years ago. Charles S. 
Johnson indicated that there would be a limit to the number of black 
edudators employed in the schools of the Sbuthern and border states 
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after the U.S. Supreme Cfcurt decision in Brown vs. Topeka Board of 
^ Education in May 1954, and he foresaw early casualties among black 
teachers who were poorly trained and, in some cases, even among good 
black teachers, as indirect reprisals for the fact of integration 
itself (Havey 1978). Thirty-rfive years ago, dataf were available on 
half of the known black college graduates and revealed the following 
occupational distribution: Teacher 62$; Clergy 8%; Physician/Dentist 
B%; Lawyer 2.1$; Social Worker 1.1$; Religious Worker 0.8$; and 
Librarian 0.7$. The highest number of male students in senior high 
school during the period that the above data were collected aspired 
to be physicians, follow<ed by teacher, mechanic, pharmacist, postal 
worker, dentist, architect, and carpenter, respectively (Johnson 
1938). 

Teaching no longer occupies such a prestigious position in black 
society. In 198l, les3 than three percent of all black college 
freshmen are expected to-.choose teaching as a career, compared to 
23.5'- percent in 1968. When black mothers were questioned about 
career desires for their children, less than 19 percent indicated 
teaching. Among the reasons offered for such a trend are increased 
career options (business, economics, mass 'communications, 
engineering, nursing, chemistry, and pharmacy), teachers' low pay 
scale, the rising accountability syndrome, tales of woe by those in 
the profession, teacher strikes and other matters of litigation, 
desegregation, lack of definitive research data tc\ assist with 
problem ^students, parental influence, and the process of teacher 
selection and evaluation. The issue of competency assessment has 
implications for black colleges^ in that the number of students' 
siseking admission to teacher education programs is likely to continue 
to decline. ' 

The role of the black teacher must be reassessed in light of 
competency assessment in its present form. The necessity to ready 
impoverished, inner city students for standardize* instruction would 
not be allowed to obscure the fact that social reform has been, and 
is, the mission of many black schools. -Historically, the role of 
black teachers has" been> associated with upward mobility and general 
improvement of life for black people.* THeir work over a half century 
ago was described thusly: 

No teachers in the country have -a more important or 
difficult work than the colored teachers. They have the 
opportunity to -l)'e not only the teachers of youth; they can 
also become the centers ^f community life. They can be not ^ 
only the guides and counselors of the colored people; they 
"can also become their best representatives in all dealings 
with the white people. In j^he upward struggles -of a race 
only SO years removed from slavery, there is, a need of 
teachers with a broad conception of educational aims. The 
teaching of book knowledge is only a small part of the 
task. There must be the development of such habits as 
industry, thrift, perseverance, and the common virtues so 
essential to successful living. 
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The character of the work of the Negro teacher was 
well described by General Armstrong in his early reports on 
Hampton Institute. Some of his striking sayings are as 
quoted below: 

"Schools are not for brain alone but for the whole man. 
The tochers should be not mere pedagogues but citizens. 

"The personal force of the teacher is the main thing. 
Outfit and apparatus, about which so much fuss is made, is 
secondary. 

"To me the end of education for the classroom is more and 
more clear. , It should be straight thinking. Instruction 
in books is not all of it. 

"General deportment, habits of living and of labor, right 
ideas of life and duty, are taught (at Hampton) in order * 
that graduates may be qualified to teach others these 
important issues of life." (U.S. Office of Education 1916) 

Vestiges of these expectations continue to hang over the heads 
of black teachers. They experience different demands from students 
and administrators than do their white counterparts when both are 
members of desegregated faculties in predominantly black schools. 

Present competency assessment techniques place greatest emphasis 
upon cognition and omit measurement of those skills traditionally 
required of black teachers in remedying the ills of society. 
Reassessment by black college teacher trainers of the black teacher's 
'fquiJ^e harmonizing the expected functions of teachers today 
with those^^hared by majorit^y institutions and delegating other 
social fun^ctions to appropriate church, community, and governmental 
entities. This course of action is suggested as an interim measure, 
with the expectation that the emphasis upon niilticultural education 
as a part of all teachers' initial preparation will phase in some of 
the historical roles that characterized the- functions of black 
teachers. 

Control of. standards for entry into the teaching profession rests in 
the hands of nonprofessionals who are influenced more by political 
factors than by the realistic competencies needed by teachers. , 
- - i^v"*-Smith (1980) declared that the failure of colleges to 
address public drssatisfaction with schools and teachers has created 
a vacuum into which state and federal governments have moved. 
Governmental actions are splintering- the process of pedagogical 
education-some of it drifting into teacher centers, some into state 
departments of education, some into Teacher Corps projects. More and 
more the tendency is for state and federal legislatures to lay down 
directions, policies, programs, and even curricular content, which in 
turn are interpreted and transformed into regulations by bureaucratic 
agencies staffed with persons who know little about pedagOKical 
education (Smith 1980a). , ^' 6 6 

The question of who is to control pedagogical education and the 
assessment of teacher competence is crucial. While the profession in 
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general is presently losing control of the process and content of 
pedagogical education, I take the privilege of further, stating (at 
the risk of being misunderstood) that assessment ofj^^he competency of 
teachers indicates for black institutions and blac^x students in all 
institutions that the foxes are still in charge of the chicken 
houses. These comments aroused to indicate that though blacks have 
never really been in charge of their own education, they have had to 
bear the blame for its alleged poor quality — inferiority. By way of 
illustration, a state superintendent of education in one of the 
southern states sent out a circular letter to city and county 
superintendents in his state more than 50 years ^ago which stated: 

You will, therefore, let me urge you not toN^ content to 
fill your Negro schoo-ls with incompetent teachers merely 
^ because they are near at hand and easy' to get. It is as 
much your duty and mine to see to it that good, 
well-qualified teaeners are put into the Negro schools as 
it is to supply the right kind of teachers for our own 
white schools. Because the management of these schools is 
almost entirely in our control, because we are in a way 
guardians for the Negro children,' it seemes to roe we should 
exercise very great care in selecting teachers for them. 
TeacheVs are in a very real sense the leaders of the race, 
and how necessary it is that these leaders shall possess 
good character y correct purposes, a real desire to help the 
* people, and the best training they can secure to aid them 
in teaching. the ordinary school subjects. Also they should 
be qualified to teach some industrial subjects. I hope you 
will help to raise the standard of Negro teachers on your 
county and in the State. (U.S. Office of Education 1916) 



^estiges of stereotyping black teachers remain, ^supported by a 
fundajnental belief among many whites that' white teachers are 
basically more competent than black teachers. The problem is 
deep-seated and consciously or unconsciously has been passed down 
through the ages, as the following quotation from the 1907-08 repoi^ 
of Superintendent Joyner of North Carolina illustrates: 

In 1881 and 1882 I was county superintendent of the Wake 
County Schools, including the Raleigh sqhoorsV I examined 
alf public-schoQl teachers, and ^t least 75 per\cent of the 
colored teachers stood better examination then tram they 
have this year in the colored normal schools. WhyNjoes it c 
appear that the Negro teachers have made 3p^ little progress 
in these 25 years? I think the reason is that then most of 
the colored teachers had been educated in Shaw University 
in St. Augustine Normal School, and these schools were then 
taught mostly l)y<}^ell-qualif ied northern teachers. The 
principal of the best colored graded school we had in 
Raleigh was a highly educated northern white woman. I am 
informed that all the teachers of the public schools in 
Charleston, S.C., are white, the Charleston^ public schools 
are considered among the best in the South. I am not ^ 
advocating this policy, but it is a question that is worthy 
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of seriolis consideration. A great deal of objection to 

?n^r^'il?^^^°" r^^®^' ^ believe, from its defectiveness. ' 
(U.S. Office of Education 19 16) 

f« 'J^^r indications that competency assessment is being used 
to .reinforce these biases. Blacks and Mexican Americans score lower 
on all standardized instruments as a result of historical 

are°L^s PfL°o^!'''''\' 'T'' \ '"'^ therefore, that they 

are less effective as teachers? Not necessarily, since there is no 
positive correlation between success on the tests being used and 
success as a teacher. 

cautilVT..uT.l°^ "^'^^^^^ implications as perceived by some and 

■Z liTt J°Pi;°^^i°"s as perceived by dthers, what are black institutions to 

..^'^f r education? In my opinion, 10 steps should be undertaken 
tie f;on\ ^^^^^ teacher training institutions shouJds^op aping 

IT^J. r . ""f" [^^^ publicized institutions and programs) and design 

cSaracterisHcfof °" '"^'^ °' ^^^^^^^ ^^^'o^-' 

??^black institution^ ^^"i'''' f '^^^"^^es available, including personnel. 
tLl institutions care for and respect .those with cultural differences if 
they specialize in serving Americans who do not speak and write English well 
and who are admitted with deficient backgrounds, then Sy^ust sSoJ SeiL 
how they provide the full spectrum of remedial ;ork, distL^ished 

'achievement"' T^.T'ZTJ^'^l strategies that carry these persons to scholarly 

^ °^ training must address themselves to the 
peculiarities of the black educational and social milieu 

..haff ^Sr'^'p^^^^r^^^^^y institutions must identify those of their 

staff Who refuse to make adequate demands of students because of alleged pitv 
and sympathy, who make demands of students but refuse to teach appropriatelv 

thus setting up what may be" regarded as designs for failure), and wSolr^ie • 
that no more than a small portion of the population is worthy o? educatKn 
beyond high school. As "saboteurs" of these institutions' mLsiorsuch staff 
must, change their behavior or be appropriately disciplined. such staff 

Third personnel for training teachers in historically black colleges 
hli^n co«1«'°^'' '"^'^ °' capability rather than a Llfare concept or 

^^'"P^^^i^" those in need of employment has oft'en led to 
JJcr.«i?n " K ""^f li^ie^ but needy individuals, but availability of 

:e;°ur?Lnuc\^%i;j:if Lisr ""^^ ---^ 

in:^.erLt?L^"JS^ - ^"^^--^3 Will automatical^ele-^t 

Long-range planning on the basis of 'institutional research is a fifth 

cSnglnTVoi l: '''''''' Characteristics^? t'udents 

fS?r^ P ^^"^^ ^° °°'°®» ^^""^ dQ they go on leaving? What are 

their performance profiles on assessment instruments? Where does performnS 

IZZZ differences in achievement levelslHasIc 

o fiZ onT^ °°"Plf °^ ^^^de'-ic foundations, work and at the completion 
of tbe college career? What assessment instruments are effective in 
reflecting the levels of functioning^ of particular student groups? Which 

res^arclrr^rth^"^ 'T.T' - erJor-r^Sdln 

hlfh n.«?if v,1 ^ and.other data, historically black colleges can cbmbine • 

high quality scholarship an^l equal access. Long-range planning in program • . 
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revision, changes in teaching technology, reijuirements for entry into the 
teacher education program, course revision, attainment of competency clusters, 
and sequencing in teacher training could no doubt bring us to highly improved 
levels of performance during this decade • 

Black teaqher training institutions must maintain vigilance in the whole 
field of competency assessment of teachers a sixth requirement* for action. 
This monitoring involves promoting minority participation in policy making 
bodies at the state, regional, and. national levels. Historically, black 
people have had little or no opportunity to contribute to the decision-making 
process, ^and have had to be reactive rather than proactive in their stance. 

Seventh, historically black institutions must build competency assessment 
into the entire teacher education program, and particularly measuring 
attainment levels upon completion of the academic foundations courses.^ This 
approach will force faculty who provide instruction in reading and writing, 
TDathematies, science, and the social sciences to assume responsibility^ for 
skill mastery or remediation. It will relieve teacher trainers of blame for 
the failure of students in areas for which these trainers have ho 
responsibility. Professional educators can then devote more time to 
pedagogy — observation, diagnosis, planning, management, communication, and 
evaluation (Smith 1980b). Instruments and procedures paralleling those used 
by state agencies should be developed to aid in the acquisition of skills 
needed by future teachers. At the same time, these instrument's should address 
the uniqueness of the institution's program. 

Eighth, coalitions„ with businesses, industries, and community agencies 
should be' developed so that institutions not directly concerned with schooling 
can assist in the human development of prospective teacher trainees. This 
will attack the tendency in today's society to disassociate and hold blameless 
other*' social, economic, and political forces that inhibit the maximum^ 
development of minoi:*ity youngsters. It will help in focusing these sectors' 
attention on th6 responsibility of all in educating the nation's youth. 

Ninth, institutions should strive to avoid polarization between those who 
are anciently oppoaed to competency assessment and those who were for it long 
before it arrived. Our insistence is that individuals be prepared for the 
Conditions which operate in "the real world," and that^o ^students should be 
lost while the infighting rages. \ 

Finally, historically black institutipns should not battle against the 
inevitability of competency assessment, but against the misuse of instruments 
and assessment results, the arbitrary setting of attainment requirements and 
the improper administration of tests. ' ^ 

Black students. irf four-year, degree granting institutions are equally, 
divided' between the 107 historically black institutions and :he other, 
predominantly wh*te institutions throughout the United State j. In general, 
blacks selec't predomingintly white institutions for the quality of education, 
availability of financial aid, and the mobility in job placem^fc-. Tifis 
suggests that the majority of black students in this country a^e-^cationally 
oriented'and self-actuE^lizing, but this was not always the case. The majority 
of those blacks in institutions that are predominantly white do not major in 
education, but tend to pursue fields of study that are linavailable in the 
historically black colleges and universities. There /are exceptions as some 
choose education in the white ^institutions because Ijpey. think that their * 
chances for employment upon graduation will be improved. These students 
should realize, however, that admission through special programs and 
alternative arrangements will not. exempt them from the competency assessment 
that lies .in wait* 
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In addressing the situation of the H:hirty-thousand black students who now 
pursue degrees it, predominant ly. white institutions, attention must>be given to 
tJerflirM?? ^" v^ich they study. America has changed and is changing, but 
fSr minnrif \ H^^f ^hat are hot psychologically saf^ and s^und 

Sp.f^^r r • ''^^ environment is not psychologically responsive, 

s?prt.rvn'"^'°" T graduation may be in jeopardy. -There may be a tendendy ^o 
stereotype in predominantly white institutions and one's true capabilities^ may 
go ynnoticed or be misjudged. Consequently, there must be a high degree of 
tJtliZ /l^^ ^" appreciation for diversity .has not clearly 

emerged and been accepted. There -should be adequate support services to 
iro^;;!.r ! P^°^"°"vity. Specifically, students must be aware of their 
progress and determine whether or not it is satisfactory.^ If it is not 
perhaps they should transfer to less threatening environments where ' ' 
qualitative learning will not suffer*. 

n„.nM^^ °^ t^^' ^"^"^^""^^ should know wh'at lies ahead. Demonstration of • 
qualities such as motivation, creativity, resilience, lea'dership,. and 
personality may have been used as indicators of jjrobable success (rather than 

nrPdo;i°"'M'^7-J"';°"'^"^^ ^"^ ^^"^ ^^^^^ them entry into " ' 

predominantly white institutions. However, reliance upon these alone will 'not 

fn^? h r^'i' "^'^ credentials. Exit competencies anS assessment procedures 
must be known, and students must be prepared to meet them. 

tn nrnHnoT^''^' ^^^^^fPP^^^^ to.be a Sincere effort on the part of educators 
M^r^o?!. "^"'h^S^-J' °' teachers. I believe that historically 

black colleges and black students in all other institutions- can meet stach a 
^h! i!rf ' "°/s^"«s are compromised and if they actively participate in 
the refinement of the whole concept 'and process of competency assessment. 
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COMPETENCY TESTING AT XAVIER UNIVERSITY OF- LOUISIANA 



by Alfred J. Guillaume, Jr. 



For minorities, competency testing is a sensitive issue, because 
inferences that might be drawn from the performance of minorities con -national 
tests could seriously hamper the progress made by these minorities Yn higher 
education. Some might question the structure of the American system of higher 
education that. seems to cater to certain groups; others might look deeply into 
the socioeconomic problems that offset gains made by minorities 4n higher 
education. It is not the focus of this paper to address why minorities score 
ini!«r.^?f the majority on national tests,, but simply to indicate how Xavi«r 
University of Louisiana is addressing itself to the larger issue of testing. 

A recent study by the College Board indicated that SAT scores for 
minorities are lower than those of whites. The average score for Xavier 
students was a few points higher than the national average reported for 
minorities. Because testing remains an integral part of undergraduate and 
graduate admissions. Job employment, career advancement and career choice 
those statistics become alarmingly important. Blacks and other minorities 
must improve their test performance because, Bakke aside, testing is a sine 
aua.non on the avenue to Job and career -placement and to higher educati'^ It 
, is .easy to label standardized tests as culturally biased, hnd well they might 
De, yet tests and test 'perfprmance are harsh realities. No longer can 
minorities shield themafrlves behind alleged cultural biaa, nor can they 
continue to count A affirmative action programs for Jobs or educational 
equality. • » . .' . 

The institutional mission of Xavier-iTnlversJlty of Louisiana states. 

It is as a Catholic University serving a predominantly black student 
body that Xavier -Has Its reason for being. In reaffirming its black 
heritage and Its Catholic character, the university 13 guided by it's 
mission tOTiprovide eaqh student with a liberal and professional 
education experience in a pluralistic environment for the ultimate 
purpose of helping, to create a raorfe Just ^d humane society^ 

In educating its black constituency, Xavier University is fully aware of the 
importanee of tests and of providing students withfthe -necessary tools for 
effectifve test taking. ■ i ' 

Similar to many other jlnstitutions, Xavier requires national test* scores 
as part of its general admissions process. Although thes^/scores are 
important, they represent- only a portion of the student's intellectual 
ff!5iT!"?* ^T^i^ averages (CPAs), coupled. with the range of courses a 

student takes in^igh schoojL, together represent a more .accurate picture of i 

i ' ' . 
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student's ability and his or her potential for success. Subjective decisions 
on the quality of each student also are based on high sqhool academic history, 
since GPA^rom one school does not necessarily equal GPA from another. 
* However, admittance decisions are based on a collective evaluation of all data 
presented for admissiorj. 

Once a candidate is selected for admission, Xavier's commitment to that 
student remain^ firm untl^' graduation. A series of precollege, freshman, and 
postfreshraaiT Siipport services aid students in the quest for academic success. 

The keystone of Xavier University's freshman programs is concern Cor the 
individual student and his or her potential for development. Accordingly, 
each admitted student undergoes a series of tests in reading, speech, 
r mathecaatics, and English. Because freshmen enter the university at varying 
levels of competence in these basic areas, the diagnostic tests aid in proper 
course placement on the basis of each student's strengths and weaknesses. ^. 

Students are required to score at the twelfth-grade 'reading level in • ^ 
comprehension on the Nelson-Denny Reading Test. Those who score below the 
twelfth- but above the tenth-grade level are placed in a one-semester reading 
course. Those who score below the tenth-grade level are placed in a 
two-semester course. It is possible for a student in the two-semester coarse 
to exit in one semester provided the necessary grade level is achieved. 

Xhe reading courses eonphasize comprehension and study skills," but one 
component is devoted to. test taking techniques, as many of the students 
experience acute test anxiety. A counselor in the program works individually 
witW each student to prescribe proper remediation. Students ^re requift^;to 
attend weekly labs where time usually is devoted to specific weaknesses, 

I Sometimes students with^'^^xcellent academic records fail to achieve the 
necpssaryi score on the Nelsoa-Denny for successful completion of the course. 
These stu\^nts are brought before an advisory board composed of the dean of . 
arts and .^sbiwices, the-de^ of freshman studies, the director of reading, and 
the students' teachers. This committee decides if students with 
nansatisfactory scores shpuld be allowed to exit from the reading course -on the 
basis of teacher recommendations and, the supporting data of mid-semester and^ 
final grades. In some cases ,the comSfrttee may recommend that students attend 
s ^^^"^M^ workshop in the reading lab. The careful scrutiny given to 
studenWr early in their college careers assures that they possess the skills 
for continued academic success. Students assigned- to the reading program 
^generally view it as^- necessary for their academic development. 

A departmental speech e^xam is given to detect speech disorders peculiar 
to blacks, with an emphasis on identifying regional dialect problems, speech 
impairments, and grammatical lapses in speech. Students who fail the speech 
test must take a three-semesfcer-hour developmental course and work with a 
'speech pathologist. On completion of the developmental course, the student 
advarices to aP-three-hoyr speech course required for all freshmen. Again the 
emphasis is on teiaxibing students to, speak effectively and cpherehtly throjagh 
. voice control and to develop confidence and poise. Another important element 
'in the course >Structure is techniques of delivery. 

A grammar test of 88 queistions is used .to ascertain a stuclent^'s ability 
to write clearly and correctly. Although an apparent criticism of a^ grammar ' 
exam is that it. i^inadpquate in effec.tiveXy determining writing skills, the 
University has found that the te^t does indeed measure writing "skills. The 
English developmental course carries three semester hours of degree credit, * 
and is the only^ developmental course -whose credits count toward graduation. 
Statistics indicate that students in' the course progress at the same pace as 
those in the regular freshman course. 
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'-The number of studerfts entering college without a basic understanding of 
■ fundamental mathematics is reaching epidemic proportions. VTo correct this 
deficiency, Xavier has exi^anded its developmental math offerings from a 
one-semester to a two-semester course. The test, designed by the mathematics 
faculty, seeks to determine how severe a' student's deficiency is and in what 
area(s). The two-part test seeks first to discover command of basic 
arithmetic processes, and second to determine knowledge. of more complex 
mathematical functions. The two-semester math sequence was ostensibly 
designed to lower the rate, of attrition in developinental math by separating 
students of varying ability. The program has been in existence only one 'year 
^and it is much too early to ascertain its success. 

\ Viewed as a unit, the various programs in freshman studies—reading, 
sjeechj^nglish and math— attempt, to develop the total person. Individual 
atteixj^on and guidance are mandates in .each program. The faculty in those 
areas believe that, with proper background work,. many who enter Xavier with • 
deficiencies can and will achieve and maintain a basic competence for academic 
and professiona-l success. Through freshman studies, students in need of ' 
' academic support can develop and intensify the motivation to broaden and 
discipline their curiosity. Approximately 65-75 percent -of Xavier's entering 
freshmen require at least one developmental course; of these, about 60 percent 
graduate. Each developmental course carries three non-degree credit hours, 
except English, which carries three degree credit hours. Students wit;h three 
or more developmentals are limited to twelve semester hours in a given 
semester. Freshmen normally take only fifteen semester hours.^ 

In addition to its freshman programs, Xavier has two successful 
precollege programs, Ba'sic Language Training (BLT) and Project SOAR (Stress on 
Analytical Reasoning), both of which give students an added opportunity to 
work on basic skills deficiencies and to strengthen tesfc-taking techniques. 

' Instituted in the summer of ;979 as a pilot program, BLT is a systematic, 
concentrated approach -to language skills development. The seven-week program 
consists .of an interdisciplinary, often overlapping, approach to oral and 
written communication. Classes are offered in speech, English, reading, and 
logic. -Enormously popular among the student's who participated, BLT has been 
instrumental in reducing the^ attrition rate of extremely acadeinically weak 
students. To participate a student must be below the tenth-grade reading 
level in- comprehension and in need of developmental work in English. Of the 
29 stljden«^who participated in the summer of 1979, only seven" were on 
academic probation; eighty of the original 29 dropped out for personal reasons. 
Of 22 others who qualified for participation in BLT but did not participate. 
^^ were on academic probation and one was dismissed. It is hoped that the 
retention record for later BLT groups will equal or surpass that of the 1979 
group. , 

Project SOAR has enjoyed stupendous success nationally and" locally over 
« the last ^ five years. SOAR is "designed primarily for students in the natural, 
J\ealth^ and mathematical scienpes, and is conducted jointly by the departments 
Of biology, chemistry, computer science, physics, medical technology, and 
mathematics. Its objective ds to increase performance in and reduce attrition- 
from science .and mathematics courses so as to increase the number of qualified 
graduates in the sciences. Problem solving, critical reading, cognitive 
thinking, vocabulary building, and test taking techniques are component's of 
%he six-week summer program. Pre- and post-tests are given to chart student 
progress; the Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test. is given at the beginning 
^nd at the end of the six-week" session,^ and a weekly quiz-bowl competition is 
held to spark enthusiasm for 6ognitiVe therapy and Vocabulary building. 



From the outset, Project SOAR* begins preparing students fd^-'the Medical 
College Admission test (MCAT). Throughout their four years at Xavier, science 
aod math students retain a close alliance with SOAR and attrition is 
relatively low/ The faculty works assidiously and devotedly with every 
student to develop critical and analytical abilities. The most significant ^ 
achievement is that within the last six years 84 of the 99 X^ier students :who 
applied wer^e accepted into medical and dental school, an 84 percent acceptance 
rate — more than twice the national average during that time'. \ 

As its. students^ prepare themselves to' join the ;na jority worldV ^Xayier is 
acutely aware of the value of testing and of the necessity *to prepare il^a ^ 
students for those tests. The Law School Admission Te^,, Q^aduat6 Record 
Examination, -Dental Aptitude Test, the National Teachers Examination, and the ^ 
MCAT and the PCAT are lall tes^s that Xavier students roust take and^pass to 
pursue higher, degrees. 

Concoroitant to the task of preparing its. studertts^to become thinker^ and 
doers in the work world, Xavier's new core curriculum, used for the first tiroe 
in the fall of 1980, is designed to give iStudents a broader understanding, of 
themselves and their environment. The "core focuses on humanistic- learning, 
and includes increased requirements in foreign language, world literature, and 
world history. Courses' in the natural sciences are^ also included. Th$ 
humanistic scope enriches life beyond UTS^ork world and influences the * 
quality of life after the work day is done. 

Despite gains made by the university in offering support services to 
students through various pre- and post-freshman programs, there is growing 
cojicern among faculty members tl\at student^ proficiency in basic skills 
det^iorates after completion of the freshman studies program. Observation 
reveals weaknesses in the writing of clear, concise answers to essay test 
questions, improper reasoning, and inability to express, onesejf orally. To 
address the concern of inadequate writing, skills, the university's Academic 
Council, at the^ suggestion of the English department, passed a resolution that 
a faculty member may lower a student ',s grade by one letter for poor writing 
and* that a professor may require the student to attend the university's 
composition workshop for as long as it is necessary to alleviafte the'weakness^. 
The speech department is considering presenting to the Academic Council an 
advanced course that would be required of all students.- It ,is currently 
working with the education department to improve diction, voice control,^ 
poise, and confidence in student teachers. In addition, /the reading, speech, 
English, and math labs are available to all students should they choose to 
avail themselves of these services. _ 

The university is considering still fyrther measures to insure 'that 
students maintain and Increase their Jewel's of proficiency beyond the freshman 
year.. A task force will assess student perfbrmande throughout the university 
curriculum to decide: (a) what areas of student performance the univ.ersi£y 
should monitor; (b) what perforiiianee levels must be exhibited ijE^tudents for 
university entry into advanced courses, and for graduation; (cr how to measure 
student performance;, and the most critical, (d) wfiat to do with "students who,. 
oiT the^ljasis of their exhibited, performance levels, fall into a below-standard" 
group. • ^ , . . 

•More about RM^efCTT^OAR and it^ statistics on student performance can be ' * 
obtained by contacting Dr. J.Vf. Carmichael, Xavier University of Louisiana, 
New Orleans, LA 70125. 



Althdugh )^vler University i's at . the'beginnin^ stages in ass^ing . 
minimum competence, the chaH'ertge that i> presents falls within- o^r purview' of 
conmltment- to America's minorities: \ ^ -r. / 

^ ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

»nH 7^-'^''^ information, contact Dr.- Alfred ^, Gu'iUaume, Jr., Dean of^Arts 
LA 70125"°^^' University of Louisiana, 7325 Palmetto^St. , New Orleans/ 
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COMPETENCY ASSESSMENT IN, TEACHER EDUCATION 
AT THE NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION. 



by Calvin Claus, J. Pobert ParkinSon, Myrtle Rhoden, 
* Ida Simmons, an<^ Mildrgd Tauber 



Competency assessment ^Is a long established component of teacher 
educat^ion programs at the National College of Education, programs w)iose basic 
eflements are' extensive personal contact, sequential activity, and \ ^ 
developmental progress^ . ' ' * ^ * ' 

The Nation^^College of* Education (NCE) is both a suburban^ and an urban 
. institution with its main campus in Evanston, Illinoi;3, and a major branch in 
,^ , Chiqago* The*Evanstorv'canipus^ has ^an undergraduate teacher education 

^ pbpulation of approximately- 300 students and the Chicago campus a population 
of aj>pl:*oxiinately 250^ A thifd" campus openecl in 1979 in the western suburb of 
Lombard wfth a modest initial enrollment. ' ' 

The demographic similarity at thq two ifeiin camjiuses ends with, enrolment 
size. The age spread of the Evanston - student body is typical of most 
* undergraduate populations with approximately 83$ of the student being between 
1"*17 »and 23 years of age, 4$ betweeft 26? and 35, 'and none over ^0. In Chicago, 
'J Bhe statistics, are quite iiiffere^; Approximately 31$ of the students are 
between 17 afta 23 while 33$ are between 26 and 35, aftd 15$ are 40 and over. 
The raod^l composition is also quite diff^rent^ Evanston is approximately 83$ 
white, Vi% SSfck, 4$ Hispanic, and 2$ Asian and others. Chicago, on the other 
hand, is 10$^white, .52$ black, "25$ Hispanic, and* 3$ As^an and others. 

Despite ^such diffe^ren^es, applicants to- the College, regardless of 
caapus^ must.nieet the b^ic admission standards, and are tested for^math and 
Eng^lshjlanguage profj^ciency on the san][e t^st instruments. All students going 
^^rit6,.*th<^tj^acher education program *are expected to meet the samg- requirements 
and demonartrate othersame skills, and they n^st apply to the Academic StSin^ards 
Council for«c|missio6*to'the Professional Sequence. _ "* 




Th^ 6es!b 'exposition of, th^ competency-based system at NCE was written by 
Troyer (WO) and titlJed^ ^C:^ades Have, Gone^^^at Then?" 'it suggested that 
the sy;stem focused t)n, *ne aboiition of . trad^i'onai A-BrC-D grades, but closer 
anaj.ysis reveall that there existetj (and still exists) a striving to institute' 
''criterion-referenp^d^^Tprograms of instrufe'tion and eyaludtion in irtiich grades 
are not the essence. This, i§ evij^ent --in *the current policy of 'issuing grades 
(limited fo A, B, and C/ or "credit" at the *student*s ojgtion. What happens in 
this procedure is akin to vrfiat occurs in the Keller Plan or. ESI (Personalized 



HrJ^?K°f/'^^?'°"°"^ proposed- by Keller (1977). The presence of a normal 
distribution of grades, disappears and the use of grade point averages fbr ' 
internal selection-rejection processes is avoided. • 

Historically, the .college has adopted the notion- of mastery learning 
curreht for the last 55 "yeara and of which the work of Bloom (1968) is a 
latter-day manifestat-ion. The Winnetka Elementary Schools to the north of 
-Evanston, and acknowledged to be an exemplary school system', started 
specifying performance goals or competencies in 1925. Several of the college 
faculty had been part of the Winnetka schools staff at one time or anotEier, 
and l^^become affected, indeed infected, with the idea that one 'can specify 
"^^ ^''^ accomplishment and can assess whether or not a person has 

li Ji^t .^^^ ^^^^ demonstrated as feasible at the 

elementary school level", the challenge to- these educators was to apply it 
across the^board at the undergraduate collegiate level; NCE seemed a natural 
• happen. .If college students observed and participated in 

the Winnetka elementary district, then the .college should practice what it 
preached in the schools.' / 

n.i.it^J^^^l historical thread runs from the work of MontelsDri, one of whose 
original sets of beginning materials was obtained through personal contact in 
Italy by one of NCE's founders and is now housed in the college library. 
Although NCE does not teach by the Montessori method, the aporoach (whi6h • - 
involves careftjl 'planning to help students accomplish gdals .fn a continuous 
progress, mastery way) was a Tjrecursor of the college program. The 
specification of goals by Walbesser (1966) in a science curriculum and. the 
existence of Popha^'s 1969") instructional objectives exchange at th6 
University of California at Los Angeles ar6 modern-day extensions of 

«^^!^^onJ'' T*"*. by. -these efforts of goal specification and 

assessment, and pointing to them as worthy of 'evaluation, NCE,:was again pushed 
to practice its preaching. Drawing upon these historical movements, the NCB • 

^^^n^w V ^''uV^'' ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^°P student 'competence in 

assuming ftjli teaching resfxonsihiiity; en&ble students to te&ch effectively at 
several, ^vade levels; assist ^udent success in a variety of school 

students in the re^allby and diversity of contemporary 
schools, and encourage' ethical performancje and participation in the teaching 
profession. ' . ' ° 

The program elements of' personal ^contact; sequential activity, and 
developmental progress begin upon entry into the College, and so does 
conipetency assessment. ' Each student is- tested in math and English to 
ascertain ability. If remediation is necessary, students^are assigned 
appropriate "laboratories" where they can concentrate on modules of ' ' 
instruction and test out wheii they ahow mastery of the material. ' 

The freshman year 'curriculum concentrates on general studies, but even at' 
this early stage students ^pend time working^ with children in cla^sJooms in 
the college demonstration school or in local public schools. More specific 
teacher training activity begins in the sophomore year when teachin/ 
methodology. receives ever-increasing attention within a sequential, 
developnental context. The ' professional studies sequence, beginning in Ihe 
Junior year, comprises .approximately 30$ of the. degree requirements. This 
sequence provides basic knowledge about learners and the 'learning process, an 
Mdtorical and philosophical perspective on the development of schools, and an 
S^;;ff^^"^ f theories, rationales, methodologies, and, materials underlying 
cMn?il InS ,f'H f>^°kground helps students during'their 'laboratory,' 

clinical, and student teaching experierfbes. . 



Admission and Selection of Students 



All NCE students follow a series of steps in gaining admission to tWe 
professional studies sequence. They are evaluated in^ each of the general 
education and psychology courses that are prerequisite for entry into th^ 
first professional term. The evaluations are recorded by the. faculty teaching 
each course and are kept in the Office of Student Life where they are used for 
developmental counseling of the student during the freshman and sophomore 
years (or during the first year on campus in the case of a transfer student). 
At the end of this period, the Office of Student Life, in conference with the 
student, evaluates the student's readiness for' professional study. 

Those students wishing to enter the teacher education program apply to 
the education division^ for admission to the professional terms. The student's 
professional file is reviewed by the director of student teaching, the 
chairman of the education department, and the Office of Student Life,* 
Recommendations are directed to the Council on Academic Standards, which 
reviews the entire professional file, considers the recommendations, and acts 
^ accept, reject, defer, or provisionally admit the student. 

A student's eligibility for admission to professional study is determined 
by the academic record, recommendations of faculty members, counselor 
advisement, and performance durin'g the sophomore year. Criteria used to 
determine eligibility include mastery of written and spoken standard English, 
knowledge of academic content, ability to analyze and synthesize ideas, 
motivatioa./or learning, energy, vitality and enthusiasm, ability to work at a 
normal pacev independence and self-direction, initiative and enjoyment in 
personal interaction, and habits of dependability and reliability. 

The Professional Sequence — Methods Block * 

The first^^thods course that students take is methods of arts — movement, 
an integrated ^urs*#^^^in art, music, and drama methods reflecting an 
interdisciplinary approach. It is devised to meet needs in public schools / 
where arts specialists^'arg^'teing eliminated for" fiscal reasons, as well as in 
recognition that eXementai^ |^che'rs should be proficient in these areas. 
Students conclude the cour^^^ giving presentations that, demonstrate planned, 
integrated teaching expe^^^e^^. Health and physical education methods and 
multimedia methods are ar^^^^Vses. in the methods block that are completed ^ 
before the first professionaEl^* term. ' • . ^ 

Professional Term One — More Methods ' ^ j 

During the junior year, students are screened and assigned to, 
professional terms. Professional term one consists of methods - of teaching the 
follX)Wing: reading and language arts^, mathematics, science and supcial 
studies, arid history of American education. The history course provides a 
soj^d rationale for practices introduced in the other courses. 

At the time of its inception, professional term one was team-taught, but 
has now evolved into a team-developed unit. The four team members/' each with 
expertise in a particular field as well as experience in public schools, plan 
together, and ajso cooper*atively evaluate both student and teacher progress. 
Scheduling is flexible, with students being available .from 8:30 to 3:30 four 
days- per week. 



First term students- work with individuals, small groups, or whole class6s 
on activities such as diagnosing a child's needs, teaching a single concept, 

°"^v,^ specific technique such as inquiry or simply performing the same 
tasks as the elementary students. Late iai the quarter, lesson plans are 
developed, used, and evaluated. 

Jfu^U®''^/" the. campus demonstration school serve as special resources in 
the methods classes, and term one instructors .work in the demonstration school 
in varying capacities. For instance, the reading methods instructor spent 
ei^ht hours per week teaching small reading groups 'and often involved term one 
students in classroom activities; the science instructor and the demonstration 
school science teacher worked as a team to engage college students and an 
elementary class cooperatively"*in a project. 

A recent innovation has been "special Tuesdays." Regular classes are 
scheduled "on Monday, Thursday, and Friday, but Tuesdays are free for 
M^t^JJo^^^^^"^''^ experiences such as mainstreaming, bilingual education, and 
classroom management. Tuesdays may mean field experiences in public, schools 
outside speakers, videotapes, opportunities to try-out materials and plans, or 
special activities in nearby public schools. 

During the earlier professional sequence,, students were exposed ■ to a wide 
variety of teaching models, helped to identify a variety of teaching styles, 
and encouraged to consider these as they develop personal teaching models. 

Methods Courses as Competency Continuum 

'The methods portion of NCE's practice teacher education program is 
founded on educational theory and practice and incorporates built-in 
continuity and cohesiveness. 

The courses taken during the methods block and the. professional term are 
i^signed to develop a wide variety of underlying competencies for teaching." ■ 
-mese include trends in education, knowledge of professional literature, 
applications of learni'ngi, content knowledge, course objectives and curriTjulum 
development, programs of instruction, instructional planning, classroom y 
organization and- individualization, problem solving, materials* and textbooic 
selection, development of teaching materials, evaluation techniques, 
-interpersonal relations and communication,' personal commitment, personal «oal 
settingy and openness to learning. 

Measurement techniques for evaluating competencies vary according to the 
natur^ of the subject and the objective of a particular experience. These 
include class demonstrations, mini-lessons with demonstration school pupils, 
written assignments, tests and situation application, private conferences 
between pi«ofessors "and students, 'class contributions, observation 
self-assessment, and group 'criti-ques. ^^.-^ ^, 

. Experience has 'shown that competence- is not an absolute*' but if a student 
has performed satisfactorily in plWing instjpuction- for .at least sik 
different subjects; he or she will enter stydent teaching '-irtth' some 
proficiency in lesson planning. Over^M teaching ^potential is reflected in 

^^!!L^r°fii^'^;!'^'f.P'^^^^^^°"^^ promise sheet.,-* This sheet Is a record of 
demohstra ted ability In the following apea*: 'mastery, of written a^ spoken • 
st^dard English, knowledge ojE-acadeoic content,' ability to analyzTand- 
synthesize ideas, motivation .for l^rning^ energy; vitalitj? and enthusiasm, ' • 
ability to. work at a normal pa$^.4ndepphdence and. self^Klireotion-, -initiative ' 
and^Joynent in .personal^ :intWacti6n*>nd habits-:of dependability and 
reliability. /The^ sheet • reveals' a composite of each sludent'^' state of ' 
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developnent at the conclusion of the first third of the professional training 
sequence. Faculty, also evaluate students for individual courses. Competency 
records and professional promise sheets are passed on to the student-teaching 
department, and provide' direction for the next stage in the teacher 
candidate's education. 

Before proceeding to the clinical experiences of the professional 
sequence, students must exhibit a general knowledge o^ elementary education in 
the following areas: 

1. Broad objectives in elementary education and their implications 
within subjects 

2. Patterns of .curriculum (scope and sequence) with emphasis on ' 
diversity in today's schools ' , 

3. The range and uses of materials for learning, including" somgr, criteria'' 
for choice " ^ ' 

4. The trends and status of education^ school organization,.,. 6i|c?.- 

Professional Term Two— Clincial Experience . -"^^ ^ ^ ^ 

> ' ' ' * ^ ^ ^J^^ 

During the secbnd part of the professionjil sequence, every student has at 
ieast three student teaching experienbes i^^^ddition to the obsfrvation^pd r 
participa|tion activities .offered during thfe first two years. Ifin the junior 
year, after completion of the methods block, student?, are assigned t(^h^f-day 
student teaching for one quarter. X)u|^in^ the senior year, ' a quarter(^)f 
full-day student teaching' is scheduled.* Every effort is made to assure that 
these two experiences take place at deferent grade levels. This vacriety^ 
helps teacher candidates decide personal preferences through direct experiei^ce 
as well as to become more impressive to potential employers when looking' fo^" 
that first teaching position. ^ > - ^ 

The third required student teaching experience tekes place,, in September 
of the senior year. It is an opportunity to see firsthand wh^ happens during 
* the opening of a new school year. Every senior learns what is^ necessary to 
transform a group of individuals into a true class. For most teachers, that 
first day of school on the first teaching job is traumatic, and the September 
Field Experience is 'designed to replace trauma with confidence. 

Throughout the student teaching experience, assessment is performed by at 
least ^hree people: the college supervisor, the classroom teacher, and the 
school principal. The supervisor observes -each student at least five times 
during student teaching (most often weekly), and conducts follow-up 
conferences after each observation. Threfe-way confet'ences are held at the 
beginning, middle, and end of the term to provide cojnmunication opportunitieg 
among the student, the classroom teacher, and the college supervisor. These 
conferences' are a»lso used to plan a personalized set^ of experiences 
appropriate for eafcH student. Students frequently elect a^'third teaching 
experience to^ fortify themselves in another age level or in another ^yle of 
tealJhing environment. The program thus provides the kincP and extent of 
experiences and supervision that turn out confident, competent beginning 
teachers/ « ■ 

In all cases, assignments to schools for student teaching are made in a 

manner that will ppovide the -most^ productive, supportive elimate' for the 

student. . S^dents may work^ with teachers in a variety of cooperative 

arrangements, including partnership, team teaching', or cluster situationg» 

^'Making arrangement?s in urban ^settings liket,Chicago require additional^ 

•* J » ti ' - ' * • ' 
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consideration as well as additional experience and skills. For example, a 
S^f^fL^r""''" is that placement of student teachfers must conform 

sJS5eJJ%fSfn!^ rK^i"^'^^?'"» established by the board of education. 
Student teaching must be done in 'a school where the majprity of pupils 
represent a racial group different' from the 'student teacher's. 

Further, geographic and neighborhood differences make it nebessary to 
cluster students whenever possible by assigning three or four So a Sngle 
OK K "^^f^^ ^" opportunity for greater and more frequent 

observation by college supervisors as well as establishing close, positive 
workiTig relations with school administration and cooperating teachers. In 
addition, supervisors conduct weekly group meetings for all student teachers. 

H^^? placement is further necessitated when academic and w<?rking 

conditions are found to be deficient. Many urban teachers, for examplef 
exhibit personal frustration with their teaching situations and make 
disparaging comments to student teachers about teaching as a career.- 
Classroom management skills, too, require additional attention in urban 
settings because of low pupir motivation for school and the possibility of 
discipline problems. , ^ 

■H;v;innf^''Tf visitations, and participation are focused* on ^ 
SsJr^M^ Tl " '^^^^^^^ cope^wi,th the 

acad1Sc":ch\ev"S! °^ >ed for 

Competency assessment at NCE does not end with graduation. On a regular 

provide a%orii'?L°°"^"?^' workshops for beginning teachers. These workshops 
provide a forum for new teachers to discuss problems and get help from 
■colleagues and experienced teachers.- Also, their concerns ^identify areas and 
n!^™ T °°"si<le^ed for inclusion in the regular four-year 

program Logically, issues raised rejJeatedly by first-year teachers should be 
addressed eanlier in their professional ' training. ^ rs snouia.oe 

There is yet another integral part of the competency program-the^ 
training of those .school-based teachers involved with its application. The 
college provides regularly scheduled wor^hops, which offer graduate credit 
and are tuition- free, to cooperating teachers to ensure that they' really know 
how to assess progress and provide support and direction to student teachers! 

Post-Graduatibn Assessment ^ 

Each, year, principals of schools in which first-year NCE graduates^are 
•employed are asked to-evaluate their graduate performance. This process 
considered by some t6 be only "after the fact," is important in assessing the 
cdmpetenc^ of not only the graduates but also the academic/pi-ofessional 
program., which prepared them. • ■ 

During the \'970s, teacher recruiters voiced no reservation or 
.uhS;S!?f ^II,^^''"^ this style of evaluation and marking. Many restated the ■ 
v«?!^i^ro^?J"r^''!>,"'^^ rationale they thought had traditional .or potential ' 
values for'their soiiool' systems: ""j-ax 

1. Recognition of tht similarity of continuing .assessm^t to the "goal 
card" technique pioneehed in elementary schools - ' . 

' ^' persistence (continued employ^tent) levels as a 

• , likely , benefit for pupils , -f j / o cx» a 

.•3. Benefit to students of teachers who h^d, in college, accepted their - 
own accotrntabilityfor meeting all course 'requirements at a high 



level, rather than relying on some acceptable work to balance 
incomplete assignments 
4. Development of evaluations focjused more on intrinsic values than on 
extrinsic motivations. The continued exchanges between college 
professors and former students a|*jpeared useful in building closer 
agreement on the tasks yet to be accomplishea^ and on their relevance 
to the chief purposes of the teacher training course* 

Principals of first year teachers are asked to evaluate NCE graduates 
22 telctier competencies and six mainstreaming skills. Ratings on four of 
these illustrate that NCE's assurance of quality performance has been high; 

SUPERIOR AVERAGE INFERIOR 

^K , Exhibits knowledge of curriculum 82? 17$ 1$ " 

appropriate to grade level ' * 

2. Organizes and plans .work carefully 91$ 6$ 3$ 
according to specific objectives 

and strategies 

r 

3. Provides learning activities suitable 84$ 15$ 1$ 
for the development, interests, 

abilities, and needs of children 

4'* Uses adequate procedures for 87$ j 12$ 1$ 

evaluating the achievement and growth 
of pupils 



Summary 

From the time a student enters the National College of Education, 
opportunities, instruments, and proceses operate to highlight both abilities 
and limitations; assessment is made not only on the student's mastery of 
certain subject matter, but also on the professional promise fop that student 
to become a good teacher. 

, ♦No student automatically enters the professional sequence; application 
must be made*^ to and approval obtained from the Academic Standards Council. If 
a student is rejected, the factors that led to -such a decision and the stepq^ 
that need to be taken to correct the deficiencies must be explained. * 

.Continuous and close coordination exists throughput the carefully planned 
sequence of events beginning with general studies, continuing through methods, 
and ending in clinical experiences. * Each individual develops gradually from 
student to student teacher to teacher. The total process is taxing and 
time-consuming, yet it places the instructional effort on the student and on 
the learning process, ahd encourages growth and achievement. 

Jhe competeocy assessment program at the National -College of Education 
relies on the collective wisd6m^ of the entire group of people associated with 
each student as well as on a recognition that' each stu4ent is. unique and 
entitled to develop in a msuiner appropriate to personal individualism. ' The 
expectations of quality performance, are always articulated, so that students 
understand their .prognes^ and are rarely surpnised by decisions concerning 
their advancement through the progrkm. 



Competency assessment works *at NCE because all participants have agreed 
to make it work. For any such assessment program to be effective, there must 
be participation and full support, both of which require time and nurturing. 
To attempt to impose such a system "on an unwilling population will result in 
frustration, anxiety, and in the long run on the probable abandonment of the 
entire concept of competency assessment. 

« . * 

For more information, contact Dr. J.* Robert Parkinson, Associate Dean for 
Teacher Education, National College of Education, 2Qno Sheridan Rd., Evanston, 
IL 6020 l! ^ 
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ADMISSION AND RETENTXpN PROCEDURES IN TEACHER EDUCATION 
AT NORTHEI^ KENTUCKY UNIVERSITY 

by Donald K.^Cobb and K. Kenneth Carter 



The ena of accountability in the preparation of teachers brought about a 
complete rethinking of admission, retention, and' exit procedures for teacher 
education at Northern Kentucky University. This paper describes the following 
procedures initiated in 1977 at Northern Kentucky: 

K Step-by-^step procedures that students go through for entry to and 
retention in the teapher ^education programf 
Assessment of basic skills through proficiency testing; 

remedial procedures for teacher education candidates;* 
^-^4. Possible implications for enrollment decline; and 

Conmitment by the university necessary to carf^y out tjje ,admission and 
^* retention program. 

Requirements for Admission 

The^.teacher educatiQ|1^admissi^^.and-P8tention program is designed to 
ensure mlnjmal skills^-in selected areas, provide a basis for students to make 
preliminary career decisions'/'assess the students* potential for teaching, and 
provide diagnostie. data' and, remedial assistance for students not achieving 
minimum standards established ^y the university. 

Studepts 4»itering Northern Kentucky University as freshmen pursue general 
studies requirements and ane counseled by a trained advisor In the 
universIty^s advising center. During the second semester of the freshman 
-year, students%io have decllred a>..najor in teacher education are refer;red 
the- education department for program infoi^tion and advice. Students mustr 
take two education courses— introduction to education and sophomore ' 
practici^-j*efpre_ addi^ professional education courses can be taken. 

^fter^inltlaL counseling by the coordinator of professional laboratory 
experiences, students are assigned to lolSal schbols fior ttie sophomore 
praeticum experience^- 135 hours of field experience. 

pducation Prerequisites ' ^ ^ . 

•^Introduction to Education" is a foundations course in which students 
examine teaching and schooling as 'they, function in America. ^ This basic ' ' ^ 
Inquiry Into contemporary educationar theory and practice is designed^to ' ♦ 




assist students in making a competent career choice and includes educator 
interviews, philosophical self-analysis, and current issues and trends in ' 
etducation. 

The instructor of this introductory course also supervises the student »s 
first field experience, the sophomore practicum. The field experience 
includes; observation of teaching, participation in teaching activities, > 
self-evaluation, ^professional evaluation of the student, profi'ciency vtesting, 
and counseling* 

Assignments in the local^ schools are structured as follows: Elementary 
Majors: 135 total hours in school~ll5 hours in a primary grade, il5 hours in- 
an intermediate grade, and 45 hours in. a special area (e.g., special ' 
education). Secondary Ma'.jors : 135 to.tal hours in school— 90 hours in major 
area (with two teachers) y and 1|5 hours ia another discipline. In both the 
elementary and secondary 'programs'^ students are assigned to worlc with three 
teachers. This arrangemjbnt gives each student^ different experiences, and 
provides the uniyersity With, student evaluations from three professional 
teachers. These evaluations are essential in assessing "professional 
characteristics" described tn the admissions process. 

To ensure that all ; cone ej^ned have a thorough understanding of the 
purposes and operation of the" sophomore practicum, the university supervisor 
meets with cooperating teachers befqj;e the practicum starts to orient them to 
the expectations of the/ program. Each cooperating teacher receives a handbook 
that outlines the roles and responsibilities of the cooperating teacher, the 
',atudent, and the university, supervisor. . 

University supervisors make a minimum of five visits to the stud|ffnt*s 
school to discuss/ aftudent progress with cooperating teachers. Supervisors 
also are available to students for additional counseling as needed 'and! they 
monitor the student *s progress and request counseling' sessions where a need is 
apparent.^ 

On successful corapletioh of these, two required sophomore cours%s^ 
students are awarded six semester hours of credit-,-two hours for introduction 
to education; four hours for the sophomore practicum. 

Proficiency Testing j , 0/ ^ ^ 

Students who are admitted t%.teach^ education must demonstrate via 
standardized tests at leasr minimal skiia^s in the areas of reading, writing,* 
speech, and socio-emotional flj;ness. Although students are not required to' 
demonstrate these' skills until the junior year, the^ university ha? adopted *a 
policy to administer the tests ^St the "'sophomore level thus giving students . 
adequate time to do remedi^ii w6rk' if necessary and' to ret^k^ the test(s). 

The testing program' is\: administered the first week of the* sophomore 
practicum semester. Student's complete the following examinations: the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test, a writing proficiency examinatfon, a speech proficiency 
examination, and & psychological test battery. The Iowa Silent Reading Test 
(ISRT) wai^ selected for the reading proficiency examinatiop. The ISRT. is an 
objective test consisting of vocabulary and rea'ding comprehension tests. From 
these two tests, jscores are derived for vocabulary skills, reading 
comprehension^ apd reading power (obtained by adding the raw scores from both 
tests). This reading power score is also converted into percentiles and 
stanin6s. 1 ^ ' , ' ^, 

The Teacher Eduqatioh Comnitt^e. at Northern Kentucky University has ae^ 
the minimum acceptable reading power at the ilOth percentile. . Students who 
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perform below this level must do remedial work to correct their reading 
difficulties, after which a different form of ^ the ISRT is administered. This 
test or a similar test (if multiple testings with ISRT have occurred) must be 
passed before thfi student meets the requirements for regular admission to 
teacher educatigh. * ^ ^ 

For the writipg proficiency examination,^ students must write a short essay 
on* a current topic in education. Twc^ hours are allowed to complete* the essay 
and a dictionary and other reference materials may be used. Examinations are 
evaluated by at least two faculty'' of Northern Kentucky University's Literature 
and Laliguage Department (three in case of disagreement). Essays aflre rated . 
"satisfactory* or "unsatisfactory" on the basis of content and structure, 
grammar and toechanics, and slyle. Students who fail the ''examination are 
counseled Ho seek -remedial work offered through the university's special 
services program, and are- offered opportunities to retake ^the test. 

The speech proficiency examination m^s developed in cooperation with the 
speech faculty, and' is, an outgrowth of thi recognition that teachers need to 
be good models of oral commuTTication. The oral communications competency test' 
— ing^Judes three components to ref;Lect skills in'^speaking, listening, and lesson 
^ organization. All speech tests are administer^^^and' evaluated by the speech 
fahulty. Students receive "satisfactory" or "unsatisfactory" ratings. When 
/deficieilcies^are found, students are referred to one or more of the following: 
aj'speech laboratory, ^a speech clinic, a basic grammar course, a voice and 
articulation course, or a basic speech course. 

, -\Edupation* students who hav^ taken "Principles of-Communication" at 
North^^ Kentucky University are not required to take the ^speech proficiency, 
test, provided a satisfactory rating has been made by the speech faculty and a' 
" report' is presented to the education department. 

A psychological test battery, administered by the university's testing 
and psychological services, consists-cnthe 16 Personality Factor, Gordon 
Personal Profile, Gordop.^jfersonal Inventory, and the Strong-Campbell Interest 
Inventory. These tests measure or evaluate personality characteristics and 
acadeqiic and vocational interests. 

The 16/ Personality Factor is a we],l-known, well-researched objective 
personality test designed t6 measure a number of personality characteristics, 
and is the/ primary personality test.* ^he Gordon Personal Profile and Gordon 
Personal Inventory are short personality tests that supplement 16 Personality* 
Factor teitlng, and further substantia€^'problem areas. The Strong-Campbell 
Interest Inventory is a widely used vocational and academic interest test that 
involves jdeciding whether one likes, dislikes, or feels indifferent about 
choices ih vocation, ac^ademic subjects, hobbies, and personality typ;es. 
Students/ may be^sked'to retake similar tests if results are inc(jpelusive. In 
cases wrore a stu)Sent's profile deviates from the norm to a great degree, he ^ 
or she may be dropped from the education program or asked to seek furtheb 
career counseling. ^ • ^ 

To reiterate, counseling is basic ;in the proficiency testing progWirf kt- 
Northern Kentucky University. Test results are returned to the education . 
departm (5nt!,s coordinator of admissions and testing,, who counsel?^ students who 
receive unsatisfactory ratings on any test., Students are referred to special, 
serviced and the speech laboratofy for remedial help. In the three semesters 
that the\ program has been in operation, 31 percent of the students have passed 
all four woficiency tests on the first testing.. This means that 69 percent 
of the'stthtents have had to retake 'the tests,, and that most were-J.nYjQlyed_in 
. rented ial^-vortr-pclor to retesting. The education department places no limit^orT" 
the number ^f ytimes^^ student may be retested. ^ "^^^^ 
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Additional counseling and advising .take place during the practicum 
schedule when university practicum supervisors go over the test results with 
e^ch student. I ^ - 



Admission to Teacher Education 



: Students apply to the Teacher Education Committee for provisional- 
admission to the teacher edy cat ion program following the successful- completion 
("C" or above) of introduction to education and the sophoipore practicum. 
Other requirements" include attaining 42 semester hours of^-credit and a. 2. 2 
.grade point average. • i . 

* The committee. can admit >he^ student , reject the student, or admit the^ 
student with reservations. S^udent^*»who ^d<J,not? meet all criteria are 
autoiiiatically rejected. ^Some*sjt'iJde''nts who meet the criteria may be admitted 
with reservations .if there'is some doubt about their potential for meeting the 
requirements for regular admission ^"^t the junior level. In addition, 
practicum evaluations 'may cast doubt' on the ability to attain the required 
standards for regular admission. 

In cases where students are admitted with reservations, or are rejected 
for provisional admission, the coordinator of admissions and testing counsels 
the student to identify his or her " deficiencies'. 

Following the successful ' completion of Introduction to education and- - 
sophomore practicum, students ^may pursue further professional education 
studies.' Additional field experiences in the junior practicum result in 
further opportunities to asse^ prof'essional characteristics and to determine 
students' potential for teaching. Por/elementary education majors, the junior 
practicum involves two additional senfe^'eers * in conjunction with, the methods 
courses. .Secondary- education majors c6mplete''one additional semester of 
practicum. > •- " , '>v^ 

The next formal step ih the teatcher- edus^ption admissions process is the 
application for regular admission. Applicajbion is usually made during the 
second semester of the junior year. Requirements .include: completion of 80 
semester hours; 21 semester hours in -the stucfent.'js acadfemic major; a 2.5 
overall CPA; a 2.6 major GPA; evidenpe of oral communications proficiency; 
reading proficiency; -writing proficiency; sabisfluo/orV^ psychological " 
assessment; a minimum of "C" in math courses reqyir,e(f 'fpc;-elementary education 
majors; and evidence of acceptable professional characteristics.'' 

The coordinator of admissions and testings for the educatior\ department 
also solicits information froi? all-u4versity departments offering programs in 
teacher education, and submits these materials to the Teacher Education 
Copnlttee . " \ f ^ ■ . ' 

. All 10 (criteria mu>t be met before regular admission is granted; The 
Connnittee n^y grant admission, reject the applicant, or grant admission wittt 
reservat^iorfs. Students who are unsuccessful. 4n their applications or, who 'may 
receive adiissibn with reservations again are %ounsele(^'by the coordinator of 
admissiona' and testing and by their academic a4^3or3r Those. vrtio receive 
admis3lon/with reservations are appraised f^ potential trouble area^s that may' 
surface ih student teaching. The purposes o¥ this appraisal are to further. . 
the counseling process and to assist the student in the successful con^etion ' 
of his or her program.. ' # ^ - 



student Teaching; 



After obtaining regular admission and completing additional requirerqents, 
students^ apply to the coordinator of professional laboratory experiences for 
admission to student teaching. Prerequisites for student teaching include: 
completion of 91 semester hours; completion of two semesters at JJorthern 
Kentucky University; 2.5 GPA in professional education; completion of 75$ of 
major coursew(5rk; and maintenance of all requirements for regular admission. 
^In meeting the last vjriterion, students are expected to maintain GPA 
reqtrk?.ements up to and including the completion of their program. They must 
maintain a"^v5^QPAoverall, a 2.6 GPA in their major; and a 2.5 GPA in 
professional studte^iC^rthern Kentucky University I's to recommend them for 
teacher certification. 

; ■ 

Summary 

Selective admissions programs leave many questions unanswered and are but 
one attempt to improve the quality of the trained professional teacher. - 

Legal questions related to selective admissions policies have not been 
resolved, but attempts to meet legal objections have been made at Northern 
Kentucky University by providing a consistent and objective admission and 
retention plan; early extensive counseling for students engaged in teacher 
preparation; remedial services in as many areas as possible; and due process 
procedures for appeals of decisions made on a student's admission, and 
retention in the program'. * ' . 

Will a selective admissions program redyce enrollment in teac^r* 
education? Since this program has been operating for less than two years, it 
is .too early to ^naljrze objective data about enrollments/ but subjective 
analyses seem to ^indicate some decline.* ^ - 

The program described herein, or a 'similar program, requires a'^commitment 
of personnel resources fdr testing, advising^ counseling, record keeping, 
field experiences, monitoring, and overall follow-through. Without adequate 
resources, effectiveness will be impaired to the i^oint of r^dering the total 
program useless. , '^f^- . ' * . . ' 

.Assessment of the finar produc^^ the 'prx)fessionally tfrained teacher, is 
impossible at this stage because the program' is so new.^ If, as some studies 
indicate, ,employers in education are primarily concerned .with' achievement in 
professional courses an'd are further interested in grade point average in the. 
major field and overall, then the Northern Kentucky University prbgram will T 
^result in better prepared teachers. Initial .sfeatisyics when compared ^ those 
for prtf-1977 oandidat^s, indicate, an/^ncrea^itiig grade point average^n^all \ 
areas ^ong'studenta feelhg* granted /^egular^* admission. 

. ' The program de^rib.ed herein' 43 not preseqt^d^ as the answer to the- 
sel^c"tion.of qtJali.tybaijd^atp^, for teacher education^ but^^ a workajDle' n«del 
in the5?di^ecfeiori-Qf ^courtbab;^^t^^fof; the final product. < . , ^ ' ' . 

i ?or further 4n^?brmat^rV^^^^'pdh tact either ^oiiald. K. Cotton, ^Coordinator, f,' 
Ajlmissions and Jesting, or^fi:^*^ Kenneth OSrtpr, Coordinator,;" PTs^ffesSion^i^ - ^ v' ^ 
Laboratory Experiencies;?Education Department, Northern Kentudkv Uriiversife\U' 
Highland Heights „ KY 41076. ' : ^ ^ 7 ' ''-^^ J^. 
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•• A FUTURISTIC VIEW 
.FOR ASSESSING COMPETENCE IN TEACHING 



0 JFj 



by, Judith E, Lanier 



Scientific futurism is a method of blending ^Sital and Sreams, < 
facts ahd,fears^;^' science anfd sootlfsaying. In this chapter, the 
futurist|s' technique of projecting intoTtomorrow to-.ipok baojc- at ^ 
today is used to provid^a Constructive' senge of direction for ; 
teacher education regarding competency ass^ssment,\ I^der^) should 
; imagine that the foJ.iowing "manuscript" was Virllten-ln 1989 for 

publicatloH^.in the January 1990 issue of a prestigiQus teacher 
. education journal,*; The "article" reyiews the history of competency 
as^ssment In^ teabher ecjucatiqn cfuring. the 19.80s. ^ Given tbat^the^ 
,.foll6wing is a "futuristic history" of' the present^ educatopV in ' 
1981 caiVusH '.t^e model? to adapt their^ methods of assefssing ' ' ^ 
competerfce in teaching, and' thareby work ^toward "the* comrapp^goals of 
validity, reliability, : and fairness' in assessing bdth tgacher 
candidates and .teachers. > / -s. • 
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Compet^encyJ.'Assessrfent: te^gonis from tfie 198ps 
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Si^mpfnt.^ occdrred^'n l?esporise,eto*||>im 

^^cpnWn^oc^l^^^ bfed|me a-najor issde, ia 

*^tfte earl^r t^Os. The dmpltus for "reform is evident in conference^ papers frf)m 
;tha% tim^; Simply, the pi^lic's confidence t^iat educators could set and 
'toaltlta^ high pj^rformance • srandarda^ for their profession had' plummetied dilring 
*fee 1970s and early 1980s. Criticism of professional educator^, both 

tho^lfeytfeaching in public schot)ls. and those teaching preservitfe teachers, was 
as hV3h in 198I as it .hs|d been in the post-Sputnik period 20Vears earlier. 

Tfte^ American public again wa^ confronted with national and international 
problems that led thcttn, to doubt their nation's position of . leadership ^ and 
strength in the world community. Fru3trat*ed by spiraling inflation, 
exoVb'itant taxes, anq increasing budget deficits, citizens began tg' demand 
more* detailed justiflfbation for domestic spending. Attention turned to* the 
classic scapegoatTSQf America's' failures-^-the^ ^pblic schools. At the time^ 
the costs^ iPor .schooling were hlgh^^r than ever, \ fact that^led ?tate 



legislatprs and education agency personnel to press for accountability. 

* Public pressure for quality education was not the only stimulus f.or 
improved assessment of teaching competency. Teachers and teacher educators^ 
who were more secure in their professional stature by 1980, found that they 
had sufficient confidence to look inward and be self-critical.' These 
professionals acknowledged that they had not been as rigorous as they might 
have been in 'establishing^ requirements for assessing and regulating competency 
among teaching prpfessionals. Along with legislators and agency staffs, they 
began to act. 

For, the first time, edOcat-ors differentiated .the special j>rbblems of 
competency at entrance into and exi-t from teacher education programs, at entry 
into classroom teaching, and during inservice training and continued 
professional development* More serious consideration of these matter^^ was 
aided by an increasingly substantial, ^sophisticated knowledge base on 
teaching. The growth of conceptual and empirical knowledge in' the field had 
been accelerating, so that by 1980 both-^public groups and the professional 
community were searching for improved approaches to use for assessing 
competence. As the decade of the 1970s waa characterized py a search for 
better, more reliable competency assessment procedures for elementary and 
secondary students, so the decade of the '80s has *been characterized by a 
similar sea^f'ch for competency assessment procedures for prospective and 
practicing teachers. 

^he results can be described in terms of procedure and substance, both of 
which are complementary aspects of a general 'assessment^ model. This article 
describes the procedural aspects of a reliable assessment model. 

Procedures for Assessing Competence -in Teaching 

It basic prbcedural advance in assessing teacher competence was the shift 
from a single measure, one-time-only assessment to multiple assessments 
carried out by groups^ of professiongils at various stages during pre- and 
inservice education, ihis more comprehensive model increased both the 
reliability aijd the validity of competency assessment. Motivated , by a shared 
devsire to monitor quality in the -profession, teachers, teacher educators, and 
government officials determined times and methods of assessment, and divided 
the assessment responsibilities. 

The procedures were divided into four sets that sought information for 
the following: decisions regarding admission *to teacher education program^; 
decisions about students' successful continuation through and successful* 
completion of a program; > decisions about initial certification and permission ^ 
to enter teaching practice in public schools; and decision^' about continuing^ 
assessment and Continuing professional education for pr,acticing teacher's. , 

These four sets of information were made compatible and complimentary 
through a device known as "the portfolio" (or "dossier," as it, is called in 
some states). ' .(Now so familiar to every teacher, it is hard to believe that 
the portfolio idea is less than 10 years old. ) Rattier tban basing assessment 
onrly on a one-time measure of attainment of externally determined 
competencies, as was the practice in 1980, teacher^ ia^199b now compile and 
preserve a^ complete recbrd of their*. professional accomplishments. The 
portfolio plays an important part in each set of assessment procedures an^ 
Emerges the sets into a complete picture. ' , 
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Selective admissions to teacher preparation !' In 1981, leading 
professional scfiools broke with the unspoken traodtion of open' admission to' 
teacher preparation programs, and began .to assess Vrospectivfi teachers at the 
time of entry into the professional school. In addition ta c611ege grade 
point average , as an admiasions* requirement, these schools sought more 
comprehensive appraisals of applicants, including information on secohdary 
school experiences and appropriate tests" of basic skills competence. 

Educators were aware that elementary and secondary teachers, in one 
sense, were the. first judges .of the academic competence of" individuals ^who - , 
later desired to become teachers. In most colleges and universities,' . 
admissions and placement decisions were made (and continue to be made) 
primarily on thSL basis of the performance records \that young adults bring with 
them. When these records indicate deficiencies inNcritical basic skills or . 
knowledge, educatoVs in postsecondary institutions can make early judgments 
regarding remedial instruction. Additional inf6rmation about a student's 
potential, gathered from college and university testing programs, provides 
another partial picture of the academic competence and intellectual needs ^of a 
progpec^ve teacher. Taken together, these ^sources of information provide a 
relatively accurate profile of the competencies mastered before entrance into 
a preprofessional program in teaching. 

What emerged during the 1980s for teacher educators was not a new 
awareness of the availability of such information, but an insight into the^ 
need to gather such data systematically and to take it seriously in making 
decisions about admissions. ' , 

Academic performance in the first years of college education still is 
used in assessing the competence of -applicants to professional schools of 
teacher education, but assessment in 1990 is no longer based solely on that 
single indicator. It is only one part of a broader, comprehensive competence 
.profile, the availability of vrtiioh is especiail^crucial given the^ short time 
between a student's entry into college and entry intd a professional teaclxer 
education program. (By contrast, pre-med students 'have four years of ^college 
academic work before a decision is required about their entrance into medical 
school.) . , * 

Recognition of this problem led public school teachers to describe more 
carefully the academic strengths and weaknesses of college-bound secondary 
school students. It led teaqher educators to collect better information and 
to build data management systems on the ba^ic competencies of prospective 
teachers. Increasingly aware of the importance of verbal competence* t5 
teaching, professional educators began to give particular attention to 
evidence of knowledge and skill in reading ancf writing abilities. The needs 
of a technological society also demanded their increased attention to 
quantitative knowledge and skill. 

In addition to passing examinations of basic knowledge and skill, now 
every pre-education student is required ''V$ build a .portfolio of documentation 
describing his or her educational achievements and accomplishments from 
school, community, and occupational endeavors. Grades, ^test. scores, and 
samples of written work are a part of the portfolio. With information from 
£he high school record, grade point averages and accomplrishments from the 
first two years of^-college, standardized test results, and-'the student's 
personal portfolio as' evidence of cojmpetence, teacher educators can make a 
judgment about admission* If a student needs additional academic work before 
admission^ the burden of offering needed remedial instruction is left with 
college and university units outside the professional school,. 

By getting and enforcing more stringent entrance requirements than those 
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prevailing in the 1970s and '80s, teacj:ier educators now place responsibility 
for^Wie acquisition and demonstration of basic knowledge and skills where^ it , 
belongs—on the adult students who wish to. enter a professional school of 
teacher education, and on the academic units charged with helping theft develop 
and demonstrate the" requisite competence. By refusing admissipn to 
unqualified applicants, educators in professional schools for teachers have 
more time to devote to teaching professional pedagogical knowledge and 
'competence. Though the time * for- professional preparation is still' too short 
* to develop competency 'in all areas of professional practice, it is clear x in 
retrospect that teacher educators of the 1970s and early 1980s wqre doomed to 
fail .in their attempts. to prpvide both jprofessional training and general basic 
knowledge for the less than competent sx^udents. ^ 

f - V * ♦ * 

Qualifications to enter the profesiSion . The 1980s also saw a shift in . 
the assessments of prospective tochers during initial preparation. Before^ 
1980, each professor made independent evaluations of performance during a 
'Single course, op perhaps a small set of courses. 'The overall assessment for 
each student remained at the level of checking, course by course, to see that 
he or she liad attained the tainimum grades required for continuation in the 
program and, ultimately, for successful completion. Some drawbacks of this 
old system were vj^ll -known: ' individual professors were hesitant, to give 
grades that would prevent completion of the program on the presumption that 
their limited contact »with a student might not represent a student^s overall 
progress. However, when chance convef sations wduld reveal that other faculty 
members were having similar experiences with the same student, it fed 
suspicions that many such students were beings given the benefit of t^e doubt 
in every class. 

In the 1980s the widespread adoption of periodic assessment of overall 
progress in the professional preparation .program largely removed this problem. 
Although individual .pTrofessors had previously set forth their own standards 
^and evaluation procedures for assessing competence, they began to, make their 
expectations a professional community concern and the gathering., of data a 
matter to be shared with students. Instructors who taught foundations coqrses 
^psychology, sociology, history,, philbsophy, .etc.) joined with the teachers of 
instlr^uctional' methods and practice teaching to discuss and ascertain the 
professional competence .each wa? trfying to impart apd assess. All instructors 
now share the responsibility to systematically gather and recoM for each 
student a^s^ssmtent. information pertaining to their particular instructional 
goals and objectives, and also to the common g^als and objectives of the 
program. ♦ 

An example of\the new procedures may help to illustrate the general 
process. Writing safilpleiS wi^h critiques are required regularly, but though 
professors share the 'evaluations privateljr \^th each student, they do not 
share them with other professors teabhing the same student. This action 
permits ccfennunication between teacher and. learner, but it guards against 
inter faculty biasing of expectation's for the student • Individual professors 
then send their evaluations to a central file that is maintained for each 
student. An independent group of public school and c611^ge teacher educators 
examines the assessment data collected on each student at least three td^nes 
during^the student* s time in the professional preparation program. This 
professional review team i3 responsible for recommending one of the following 
judgments: The student should "move forward," "stay' and do additional work so 
that evidence of improved competence can ^ demonstrated," or "leave the 
program." . • - 
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Since this beSn^new competency assessment procedure has be^n in effect 
throughout initial preparation programs, a numl>er of advantages have been 
seen, f^irstj a collective set of assessments combined with a coll^ctivje set 
of judgments allows for greater reliability than could otherwise have been 
obtained fvprn- any single appraisal. Second, the* iYidependent r^eviewers profit 
from both objective and Subjective judgments of each professor, but the team 
'maintains objectivity- in making its recQmmer)datUons% Third, stricter .and more 
reliably judged standards are possible for program continuation and ^ 
completion. Previously, when professors independently assessed competencies 
demonstrated in single * courses,- .^ey sensed the jjnr^liability of their v 
judgments (though they might not fiav^used that term) and were lenient 'in 
order to avoid mistai^nly halting the. careers' of competent teachers. Now, / 
with the greater reliability of the new systetn-, the chances of mistaking > 
incompetence for competence are^'much lower, and the minimum competency level 
for students has been raised without increasing the number of qualified 
candidates who are discouraged; from continuation. Fourth, students have no 
major surprises, because they ^have seen and helped to provide all records 
available to the review team. Further,, they receive systematic direction at 
regular intervals throughout their professional work, not only from each 
profe^ssor, but also from members of the review team. Fifth, studehts are 
responsible for maintaining ^theiar portfolios of evidenqe of the knowledge and 
skills mastered. These records of competency are organized into the 
categories of general, subject matter, and- professional education , 
achievements. Of particular importance in the pro-fessional conpetence summary 
is an indication of vrfiat has not been acquired. 

It was clearly acknowledged by 1980 that a four-year preparation prggr^aji 
for teachers was insufficient for acquisition and demonstration of the 
requisite knowledge and skills needed by professional teachers ^ Even with the 
increased time available for professional studies .since instituting" selective 
Admissions, it remains true in 1990 that few students are competent in all 
professional areas when they complete their initial professional program 
(though they must master minimal, necessary compefeenciefs to sudcessfullj 
complete the program). Hence, the indications -in^a teacher's portfolio of' 
knowledge and skills not yet acqu'ired provide' a valuable guide tq profitable 
directions for continuing professional education. What qualifies as . 
"sufficient evidence of sufficient mastery at completion" is left entirely ta 
the team of professional teacher educators and teachers responsible for 
decisions on graduation and certification. 

Initial certification . Wiile professional schools of education were 
strengthening competency assessment activities in ^the early 1980s, so also 
were the states. By 1982, most state superintendents and boards of education 
had recognized their responsibilities in competency assessment and the 
attendant problems. » ' " ^ , ' 

In the late '70s and early '80s increasing number? of states considered 
or adopted certification-by-examination processes. T.hough, such tests* could 
assess a prospective" teacher's knowledge, the measures wer^ .insufficient 
because they were limited in t^ieir ability to predict competency in teaching 
performance. A number 'of testing firms tried to develop prediptiye jnea^res 
of performance, but these remained too costly and too .low^ in v4Lidity t^be 
worthwhile. Because knowledge 'by itself was seen.as an obviously necessary 
precondition for quality teaching and because assessment of knowledge was 
feasible, states began to monitor knowledge acquisition alone, accepting such 
evidence both as a proxy measure of competency in the teacher candidate and as 
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an indicator of the quality of the' teacher education institution. 

' Many, ^tates now rely on two ^factors fob predicting competence in initial 
teacher performance : first, the quality of instruction offered by teacher 
.education institutiohs, and second, the competency, assessment measures * 
established by such institutions. These states argue 'that the process which 
national and regional accr'Miting bodies use in examining professional schools 
provides the state with trustworthy, information, abo^t the capability and 
strength of an institytion's -programs an,d competency assessment practices* 

By allowing only graduates frojn rfegularly accredited, colleges to sit for 
certification exams, the states .are assured that candidates can perform, 
adequately, and the state certification exam-results provide the assurance of 
knowledge competency. The state exams are a further ch^ck on tl^e quality of 
teacher educat^iori programs—a high rate of student failure from any single - * 
institution would alert officials ^ to possible Tlaws i^i^Jiistruction, ^ 
curriculum, or assessment. ' \ ' 

One change in accreditation of professional schools of education is worth 
mentioning because it illustrates the extent to which thi's mechanism for 
quality assurance has .been integrated into the current comprehensive model of 
competency assessment. A decade ago accreditation standards required 
syst^atic evaluation of program gr^du^tes, but left the means for evaluation 
^up to the institution.. While still Allowing each professional program for 
teacher preparation considerable latitude, the aQcreditation. standards now 
stipulate that the evaluation must iqQlude examination of the portfolios of^ 
program graduates who have been teaching for several years.. Up-to-date 
portfolios indicate not only which competencies the gVaduates attained in 
their initial professional preparation, but also which they attained through 
continuing education. *^ ' 

Assessment of continued teaching competency . 'Assessments pf the 
competence of practicing teachers' have been carried but significantly only 
since *1984. Pilot tesm of an approach initiated in 1983 were so sucJiessful 
that it .has beco^ie common, in whgle or in part, in most school districts 
across the nation. The basic approach was developed by teachers and teacher 
educators during I981 and '82a Though refinements and improvements have been 
made each year since the field\tests, the basic system has r^feained intact. 
Few people woulc^have predicted the rapid, voluntary spread of this competency 
assessment procedure among teachers with many years of teaohing experience, 
but it has happened. - 

Older assessment methods relied _gn classroom observations by school 
administrators. ' Under the new procedures teachers themselves document their 
profe^ional accomplishments in their portfoli6s, which allow for performance 
evaluation on the basis of eVidence gathered by the practicing professional 
teacher. As in the preservice portfolio, the inclusioh of certain types of 
evidence is required, but teachers are encouraged ta submit a range of -1 
performance evidence that they judge -important to an assessment of 
, professional .competence. - The portfolios are reviewed^ by a panel of 
professional peers who assess each teacher^'s current competence. 

The advantages of the "portfolio review" system became apparent when 
contrasted with the problems of the previous system of administrator 
observation. 'First, administrators often attended oply tq a few aspects of \ 
the teachfng performance," and assessed these for an extremely short pe*Mod of 
time. Thus, teachers frequently were judged by one person on the basis of 
object? or events that bore little relationship to their major instructionar 
objectives. Second, administrators were not necessarily objective judges. 
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•They may have fayorefl.^ certain teachipg style or brought opinions about a 
teacher*s personal characteristics into the judgment -of ^professional 
competence. Third J administators'. observations focused on process, and 
usually ignored what the teacher was able /to acrideve with the students. 
Scrtven summarized the 'futility of the old approach: , • 



Even if there^were any known Reliable copnections 'between what 
could be observed, i.e., teaching -style, and learning outcomes 
(which there is not); and even if the observation was done on an. 
ad'^equate sample (for which* we c^jnot afford the time) ; in an ' 
unobtrusive way'' (which is illegal); By an unbiased observer (none 5f 
whom' are* available) ; we couldp't use it. ,fhat is' because the J 
connection would only be -a statistical" one, and one cannot base 
adverse personnel decisions ou statistical generalisations in this 
^ase any more than one.can.usef the known statistical connection 
between skin color and 'crime ]*ate' in-making personnel decisions. 
One can only use facts about '^he individual that • demonstrably bear 

(1580, p. ^) • ^ " 
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The traditional, but inappropriate, admini-strator-directed systeiji has 
been replaced by the professional^ teaching portfolios. These contain/ evidence 
on the amount .and quality of student learning, descriptions of legitimate, 
• ^ relevant responses to problems encountered in, the process of teaching, reports 
from experts* and consumers who were close to the teachier's work, and ^ ^ 
performance record of the teacher^s competency achieved' through formal and 
informal professional development activities. * 

The portfolios are the teachers* own; they constitute their own record of 
achievements and expertise, augmented by reactions from supervisors ^nd.* 
^ ^ observers. Though standards for yar'ious types of evidence* are stipulatjed, 
8 ample space exists for creative additions and innovation./ 

By allowing the teachers to add material to the portfolio,' the previous 
problem of almost nonexistent relationship to teacher ob-jectives has been- - 
%olved. Teachers are able to submit the pernjanetit reco^ds of their work, 
rather than having their evaluation rest on one day*s ins'tarruction. Further, 
teachers have the opportunity to display"^* t he s pecj.al ' strengths of their 
instruction in addition to the core -materials that are part of the portfolio. 

Porjtfolios come under review and assessment ^ery two or three, years, 
depending on school district policry' and resources. They ar:e reviewed annually 
only for "beginning or {Probationary tteabhers^ The professionals selected for 
carrying out the competency assessment differ among local districts, but they * 
are usually elementary or secondary teaching colleagues who know their 
subjects* work and are acknowledged for their professional expertise and 
'judgment. In some cases, reviews "^re conducted by .an institution* of .higher- ' 
education department chair or a <iurriculum or instruction specialist with 
relevant qualifications. ' . ^ 

JBy having 5 team of jdStges review the portfolio, the chances of. bias 
because of personal preference ^for a teaching style are greatly .reduced^ ^nd 
the use of judges from other buildings or from higher ^education removes the 
chance of bias introduced by. fraction in professional interactions. Though* 
•»some of^ the judges may know the teacher undergoing review, the .separation of 
the review process from day-to-day interactions reduces the bias due to 
personal preferences. • ^ » * ' ^ 

The pprtfolio system allows, teaching acljievements as well as teaching 
processes to enter competency assessment. The tjiorniest issue for many years 
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*c entered around the develo^'prnent of standards for fevalpation that included 
evidence of student learning. This argument was settled when the kinds, of 
evidenc'e to be- considered were* left to the discretion of the teacher. ' The . 
switch ^to achievements was/ accepted in .^ct oniy a^ter practicing teachers 
were assured' autonomy in flf^ciding whiat kinds of evidence would, be * included in*^ 
their portfolios. Students' work sami^les and achievement test^data' came to be 
included. . • ' . • ► ' ' ' , , 

Some school districts elected to pilot a procedure suggested by3criveTi 
in 1980. ^fhe approach naturally* allowed teachers to participate voluntarily. 
Because the districts were using *what were bonsidere^ to be high quality tests 
of learning, the teachers agreed to put?forth their students* .learning gains 
as/evidence of their own -competence in teaching.* They were guaranteed thax 
the test results would become part of their portfolios only if they^themselves 
decided to include 'the information . The point of the approach was bQ^uf)grade 
self-evaluation to the level of/ external evaluation on thfe basis'^of an 
objective criterion on which all- had« concurred. The teachers agreed that 
their standards of comparison would be based on the performance 'of comparable 
students 'Witl^in the same school or in other schools in the s&me'or possibly a" 
similar district. To avoid unique deviations, the comparisons would be 
observed over a three-year period. If patterns of positive, differences in 
gains were noted, these could become a part af th^ teacher ^s record for 
evaluation. When negative differences were observed (i.e., when teachers, 
found that their stiidents were consistently below the norms^, professional 
assistance for the teacher was. available. Negative finding^ of this sort 
generally did not become part of the portfplio, as the individual tjSacher Was' 
free *to exclude such data. » * . ^ * . 'Nv 

Such systems of evaluating effectiven'ess required a counterpart system of 
continuing* teacher education. A sound program of supervision and counseling 
was developed ^to extend the teacher's Learning opportunities into trough^ ful,. 
well-directed local or regionai inservibe activity or colltege study. 

' . ^4 r 

New Procedupes Brin^ Autonomy. Respebt '' ^ ^ 

The procedural aspects of the assessment model that developed during the 
1980s brought increased autonomy, respect, and responsibility to the adult 
professional who .selects teaching as a career. In^um, many of todays* s 
teachers are at last in control of their own compCTehcy assessment. Perhaps * 
more importantly, they are at last in control of their-own jprofessional 
development. From the time of their entrance into presepvice programs, they 
assume a major responsibility, for assessing their own competence and selecting 
educational opportunities to continue 'improving their professional ^ , 

capabiliti-es. A " ' - ' -/ 



' Epilogue 

' As in any fudiristic exercise, the preceding scenario is 
heuristic; My^pufrpose in writing it is to call the attention o'f my • 
colleagues to two questions that confront the teaching profession! 
What sort pf a future do we want? What «teps do we take to bring it 
about? The decisions are ours to* make. 
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